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FLOWERS OF PARADISE 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, Country Neighbors, by Alice Brown 


Hetty Niles, with a sudden distaste for her lonely kitchen, its bare 
cleanliness the more revealed by the February sun, caught her shawl from 
the nail and threw it over her head. She spoke aloud, in a way she had 
taken up within the last week, while her solitude was still vocal with 

notes out of the living past:-- 


"I'll go over an' see Still Lucy." 


Her dry face, hardened to all weathers, wore a look of anguish, an 
emotion that smoldered in the hollows about the eyes, and was tensely 


drawn around the mouth. She was like one of the earth-forces, or an 
earth-servitor, scarred by work and trouble, and yet so unused to 
patience that when it was forced upon her she felt suffocated by it. She 
hurried out into the fitful weather, and closed her door behind her. 
With her shawl hugged closely, she took the path across the fields, a 
line of dampness in the spongy turf, and, head down, made her way 
steadily to the little white house where Still Lucy, paralyzed for over 
thirty years, lay on the sofa, knitting lace. Hetty walked into this 
kitchen with as little ceremony as she had used in leaving her own. She 
withdrew the shawl from her head, saying, in the act,-- 


“How do, Lucy?" 


The woman looked up from her work, and nodded brightly. To the casual 
eye she was not of a defined age. Her face was unwrinkled and its 
outline delicate, and her blue eyes were gay with even a childish 
pleasure. She looked invitingly at the world, as if it could give her 
nothing undesired. Yet the soft hair rising in a crown from her forehead 
was white as silver, and her little hands were old. She was covered to 
the waist with a cheerful quilt. Her fingers went in and out unceasingly 
upon her work, while her bright glance traveled about the room. The 
stove gave out the moist heat of a kitchen fire where the pot is 

boiling, and the cat cocked a sleepy eye in the sun. Hetty seated 

herself by the stove, and stretched her hand absently toward its warmth. 


“Parson's be'n in," she said abruptly. 


“Caroline said so," returned Lucy, in her sweet, husky old voice. "I 
thought likely." 


"He says I must be resigned," continued Hetty, with the same brusque 
emphasis. 


"Oh, yes!" said Lucy. She spoke as if it were a task to be accepted 
gratefully. 


"To the will o' God. 'Parson,' says I, 'I don't believe in God.'" 


Lucy's fingers caught out a tangle in her thread, while her delicate 
brow knotted itself briefly. 


"Ain't that hard!" she breathed. 
Hetty was brooding over the fire. 
"That's what I told him," she went on. "An' I don't. I don't know 's 


ever I did, to speak of. It never really come up till now. He repeated 
texts o' Scriptur'. 'Parson,' says I, 'you ain't a woman that had one 


son, as good a boy as ever stepped, an' then lost him. "Tain't a week,' 
says I, 'sence he was carried out o' this house. Don't you talk to me 
about God.'"" 


Lucy was looking at her with eloquent responses in her face. Hetty 
glanced up, and partly understood them. 


"Nor you neither, Lucy," she made haste to say. "You're terrible pious, 
an' you've had your troubles, an' they've be'n heavy; but you ain't had 
an' lost. If I could take it on me to-day to lay there as you be, 

knowin' I shouldn't get up no more, I'd jump at it if I could have 
Willard back, whistlin' round an' cuttin' up didos. Yes, I would." 


"I guess you would," murmured Lucy to herself. "It's too bad--too bad." 
There was a step on the doorstone, and Caroline came in. She was Lucy's 
sister, gaunt and dark-eyed, with high cheek-bones, and the red of 

health upon them. She regarded Hetty piercingly. 


"You got company over to your house?" she asked at once. 


"No," Hetty answered. She added bitterly, "It's stiller'n the grave. I 
don't expect company no more." 


"Well," commented Caroline. 

She had laid aside her shawl, and began fruitful sallies about the 
kitchen, putting in a stick of wood, catching off the lid from the pot, 
to regard the dinner with a frowning brow, and then sitting down to 
extricate from her pocket a small something rolled in her handkerchief. 
"I've be'n into Mis' Flood's," she said, "an' she gi'n me this." She 
walked over to her sister, bearing the treasure with a joyous pride. 
"It's as nice a slip o' rose geranium as ever I see." 

Hetty's face contracted sharply. 

"I've throwed away the flowers," she said. 

Both sisters glanced at her in sympathetic knowledge. Caroline was 
busily setting out the slip in a side of the calla pot, and she gota 
tumbler to cover it. 


"Them parson's wife sent over?" she asked. 


Hetty nodded. "There was a dozen of 'em," she continued, with pride, 
“white carnation pinks." 


"She sent way to Fairfax for 'em," said Caroline. "Her girl told me. 
Handsome, wa'n't they?" 


“They wa'n't no handsomer'n what come from round here," said Hetty 
jealously, "not a mite. There you sent over your calla, an' Mis' Flood 
cut off that long piece o' German ivy, an' the little Ballard 

gal,--nothin' would do but she must pick all them gloxinias an' have 'em 
for Willard's funeral. I didn't hardly know there was so many flowers in 
the world, in winter time." She mused a moment, her face fallen into 
grief. Then she roused herself. "What'd you mean by askin' if I had 
company?" she interrogated Caroline. 


“Nothin', on'y they say Susan's boy's round here." 
"Susan's boy? From out West?" 
Caroline nodded. 


"He was into Mis' Flood's yesterday," she said, "inquirin' all about 
you. Said he hadn't seen you sence he was a little feller. Said he 
shouldn't hardly dast to call, now you an' his mother wa'n't on terms. 
Seems 's if he knew all about that trouble over the land." 


Hetty's face lighted scornfully. 


“Trouble over the land!" she echoed. "Who made the trouble? That's what 
I want to know--who made it? Susan Hill May, that's who made it. You 
needn't look at me, Lucy. I ain't pious, as you be, an' I don't care if 

she is my step-sister. You know how ‘twas, as well as I do. Mother left 

me the house because I was a widder an' poor as poverty, an' she left 
Susan the pastur'. "Twas always understood I was to pastur' my cow in 
that pastur'’, Susan livin' out West an' all, an' I always had, sence 
Benjamin died; but the minute mother left me the house, Susan May set up 
her Ebenezer I shouldn't have the use o' that pastur'. She's way out 

West there, an' she don't want it; but she'd see it sunk ruther'n I 

should have the good on 't." 


"Well," said Lucy soothingly, "you ain't pastur'd there sence she forbid 
ite 


"No, I guess I ain't," returned Hetty, rising to go. "Nor I ain't set 
foot in it. What's Mis' Flood say about Susan's boy?" she asked 
abruptly, turning to Caroline. 


"Well,"--Caroline hesitated,--"she said he was in liquor when he called, 
an' she heard he'd be'n carryin' on some over to the Street." 


Hetty nodded grimly. She spoke with an exalted sadness. 


"T ain't surprised. Susan drove her husband to drink, an' she'd drive a 
saint. Well, my Willard was as good a boy as ever stepped. That's all I 
got to say." 


The sisters had exchanged according glances, and Caroline asked:-- 


"Stay an' set down with us? It's b'iled dish. I guess you can smell 
1s": 


Hetty was drawing her shawl about her. She shook her head. 


"No," said she. "'Bleeged to ye. I'll pick up suthin’'. 


But later, entering her own kitchen, she stopped and drew a sharp 
breath, like an outcry against the desolation there. The room was in its 
homely order, to be broken, she felt, no more. She was childless. All 
the zest of work had gone. She threw off her shawl then, with a savage 
impatience at her own grief, and began her tasks. In the midst of them 
she paused, laid down her cooking-spoon, and sank into a chair. 


"O Lord!" she moaned. "My Lord!" This was the worst of all the days since 
he had died. She understood it now. The flowers were gone. They had 
formed a link between the present and that day when they made the 
sitting-room so sweet. Even the fragrance of that last sad hour had 

fled. Suddenly she laughed, a bitter note. She spoke aloud:-- 


"If the Lord'll send me some flowers afore to-morrer night, I'll believe 
in Him. If He'll send me one flower or a sprig o' green, I'll believe in 
Him, an' hold up my head rejoicin’, like Still Lucy." 


She repeated the words, as if to One who heard. Thereafter a quickened 
energy possessed her. She got her dinner alertly, and with some vestige 

of the interest she had been used to feel when she cooked for two. All 

the afternoon it was the same. Her mind dwelt passionately upon the 
compact she had offered the Unseen. Over and over she repeated the terms 
of it, sometimes with eager commentary. 


"It can't hurt nobody," she reasoned, in piteous argument. Her gnarled 
hands trembled as she worked, and now, with nobody to note her weakness, 
tears fell unregarded down her face. "There's things I wouldn't ask for, 
whether or no. Mebbe they'd have to be took away from somebody else; an’ 
I never was one to plead up poverty. But there's plenty o' flowers in 

the world. "Twouldn't upset nothin' for me to have jest one afore 

to-morrer night. If I can have one flower afore to-morrer night, I shall 

know there's a God in heaven." 


The day began with a sense of newness and exaltation at which she 


wondered. Until this hour, death had briefly ruled the house and chilled 
the air in it. Her son's overthrow had struck at the heart of her 

vitality and presaged her own swift doom. All lesser interests had 
dwindled and grown poor; her life seemed flickering out like a taper in 
the breeze. Now grief had something to leaven it. Something had set up 
a screen between her and the wind of unmerciful events. There was a 
possibility, not of reprieve, but of a message from the unseen good, and 
for a moment the candle of her life burned steadily. Since the dead 
could not return, stricken mortality had one shadowy hope: that it 
should go, in its course, to them, and find them living. Again she vowed 
her belief to the God who would send one sign of his well-wishing toward 
her. 


"T'll set till twelve o'clock this night," she said grimly, laying her 
morning fire. "That's eighteen hours. If He can't do suthin' in eighteen 
hours, He can't ever do it." 


At ten o'clock her work was done, and she established herself by the 
sitting-room window, her knitting in hand, to watch for him who was to 
come. A warm excitement flooded through her veins. 


“How my heart beats!" she said aloud. It had hurried through the peril 
of Willard's illness and the disaster of his death. It was hurrying now, 
as if it meant to gallop with her from the world. 


At half-past ten there was the sound of wheels. She dropped her knitting 
and put her hand up to her throat. A carriage turned the bend in the 
road and passed the clump of willows. It was the minister's wife, 

driving at a good pace and leaning out to bow. Hetty rose, trembling, 
her hand on the window-sill. But the minister's wife gave another 
smiling nod and flicked the horse. She was not the messenger. 


Hetty sank back to her work, and knit with trembling fingers. The 

forenoon wore on. It was Candlemas, and cloudy, and she remembered that 
the badger would not go back into his hole. There would be an early 
spring. Then grief caught her again by the throat, at the thought that 
spring might come, and summer greaten, but she was a stricken woman 
whose joy would not return. She rose from her chair and called out 
passionately, -- 


"Only one flower, jest one sprig o' suthin', an' I'll be contented!" 


That day she had no dinner. She made it ready, with a scrupulous 
exactitude, but she could not eat. She went back to her post at the 
window. Nobody went by. Of all the neighbors who might have driven to 
market, not one appeared. Life itself seemed to be stricken from her 
world. At four o'clock she caught her shawl from its nail, and ran 
across the field to Lucy. Both sisters were at home, in the still 


tranquillity of their pursuits, Lucy knitting and Caroline binding 
shoes. Hetty came in upon them as if a wind had blown her. 


“Law me!" said Caroline, looking up. "Anything happened?" 
"No," said Hetty, "nothin' 's happened. I don't know as 't ever will." 


She sat down and talked recklessly about nothing. A calla bud, yesterday 
a roll of white, had opened, and the sun lay in its heart. Hetty set her 
lips grimly, and refused to look at it. Yet, as her voice rang on, the 
feverish will within her kept telling her what she might say. She might 
ask for the well-being of the slip set out yesterday, or she might even 
venture, "I should think you'd move your calla out o' the sun. Won't it 
wilt the bloom?" Then Lucy might tell Caroline to snip off the bloom and 
give it to her. But no one spoke of plants. Her breath quickened 
chokingly, and her heart swelled and made her sick. Suddenly she rose 
and threw her shawl about her in wild haste. 


"I must go," she trembled; but at the door Lucy stayed her. 


"Hetty," she called. Her voice faltered, and her eyes looked soft under 
wistful brows. "Hetty!" 


Hetty was waiting, in a tremor of suspense. 
"Well," she answered, her voice beating upon the word. "What is it?" 


Still Lucy spoke with diffidence, as she always did when she touched 
upon her faith. 


"I was only thinkin'--I dunno 's I can tell you, Hetty--but what you 

said yesterday, you know, about not believin' there's any God--I was 

goin' to ask you who you think made the trees an' flowers." 

Hetty did not answer. She stood there, her hands trembling underneath 
her shawl. She gripped them, one upon the other, to keep from stretching 
them for alms. 

"Well," she answered harshly. "Well!" 

"Well," said Lucy gently, "that's all." 

Hetty laughed out stridently. 


"I'm goin' over to Mis' Flood's," said she, her hand upon the latch. 


“They've driv' over to Fairfax to spend the day," volunteered Caroline. 
"Better by half set here." 


"Then I'm goin' over to Ballard's." She fled down the road so fast that 
Caroline, watching her compassionately, remarked that she "looked, as if 
she's sent for," and Lucy said, like a charm, a phrase of the Lord's 
Prayer. 


Hetty looked up at the Floods’ and groaned, remembering there were 
plants within. She spoke aloud, satirically:-- 


"Mebbe I could be the instrument o' the Lord. Mebbe if I climbed into 
the winder, an' stole a bloom, I could say He give it to me." 


But she went on, and hurried up the path to the little one-story house 
where the Ballards lived. Grandsir was by the fire, pounding walnuts in 
a little wooden mortar, to make a paste for his toothless jaws, and 

little ‘Melia, a bowl of nuts before her, sat in a high chair at the 

table, lost in reckless greed. Her doll, forgotten, lay across a corner 

of the table, in limp abandon, the buttonholed eyes staring nowhere. 
Grandsir spoke wheezingly:-- 


"We're keepin’ house, 'Melia an' me. We thought we'd crack us a few 
nuts. Help yourself, Hetty." 


‘Melia lifted her bowl with two fat hands, and held it out, tiltingly. 

Her round blue eyes shone in a painstaking hospitality. She was a good 
little ‘Melia. 

"No, dear, you set it down. I don't want none," said Hetty tenderly. She 
steadied the bowl on its way back, and ‘Melia, relinquishing the claims 
of entertainment, picked into her small mouth with a swift avidity. 
"Clever little creatur'!" Hetty continued, in a frank aside. 


But Grandsir had not heard. 


“How old was Willard?" he inquired, pausing to test the mass his mortar 
held. 


The tears came into her eyes. 
"Thirty-four," she answered. 
"How old?" 


After she had repeated it, 'Melia turned suddenly, and made a solemn 
statement. 


"I picked off my gloxinias and gave 'em all to Willard." She lisped on 


the name, and made it a funny flower. 
Hetty was trembling. 


"Yes, dear, yes," she responded prayerfully. "They were real handsome 
blooms. I was obleeged to ye." She wondered if the lisping mouth would 
say, "There's another one open," and the fat hand pluck it for her. She 
shut her lips and tried to seal her mind, lest the child should be 
prompted and the test should fail. 


"I dunno 's I remember what year Willard's father died?" Grandsir was 
inquiring. 


"O Lord!" breathed Hetty, "I can't bear no more." 

She threw her shawl over her head, and hurried out. 

“Come again," the childish voice called after her. 

Grandsir had begun to eat his nuts. He scarcely knew she had been there. 


Hetty went swiftly homeward through the dusk. The damp air was clogging 
to the breath, and for a moment her warm kitchen seemed a refuge to her. 
But only for a moment. It was very still. 


"I'll give it up," she said. "There's flowers in the world, an' not one 
for me. I might 'a' had 'em if He'd took the trouble to send. That 
proves it. There ain't anybody to send,--nor care." 


She walked about in a grim scorn of everything: the world, the way it 
was made, and herself for trusting it. When she had made a cup of tea 
and broken bread, the warmth came back to her chilled heart, and 
suddenly her scorn turned against herself. 


"I said I'd wait till twelve o'clock to-night," she owned. "I'm the one 
that's petered out. This is the last word I speak till arter twelve." 


She fortified herself with stronger tea, and sat grimly down to knit. 

The minutes and the half-hours passed. She rose, from time to time, and 
fed the fire, and once, at eleven, when a cold rain began, she put her 
face to the pane. 


"Dark as pitch!" she muttered. "If anybody's comin’, they couldn't see 
their way." 


Then she lighted another lamp and set it in the window. It was a quarter 
before twelve when her trembling hands failed her, and she laid down her 
knitting and walked to the front door. The northeast wind whipped her in 


the face, and she could hear the surf at Breakers' Edge. The pathway of 
light from the window lay upon a figure by the gate. A voice came out of 
the stillness. It was young and frank. 


"I'm holdin' up your fence, to rest a spell. I've given my ankle a 
twist somehow." 


Hetty ran out into the storm, and the wind lashed strands of hair into 
her eyes. She stretched a hand over the fence, and laid it on the man's 
shoulder. 

"Who be you?" she demanded. 

He laughed. 


"I'll tell you, if you won't bat me for it. I'm your own nephew, near as 
I can make out." 


"Susan's son?" 


"Yes. Much as my life's worth, ain't it? Never saw anything like you an' 
mother when you get fightin',--reg'lar old barnyard fowls." 


She gripped his shoulder tightly. Her voice had a sob in it, anda 
prayer. 


"You got anything for me?" 
He answered wonderingly. 


"Why, no, I don't know 's I have. My ankle's busted, that's all. I guess 
I can crawl along in a minute." 


She remembered how fast the clock was getting on toward midnight, and 
spoke in dull civility. 


“You come in. I'll bandage ye up. Mebbe 'twill save ye a sprain." 


Later, when he was by the fire and she had done skillful work with water 
and cotton cloth, and the pain would let him, he looked at her again. 


"You an' mother ain't no more alike than a black an' a maltee," he 
said. "Hullo! what you cryin' for?" 


The tears were splashing her swift hands. 


"I dunno," she answered shortly. "Yes, I do, too. You speak some like 
Willard." 


The clock was striking two when she went to bed, and she slept at once. 
It was necessary, she told herself. There was a man in the west room, 
and his ankle was hurt, and she must get up early to call the doctor. 


The next day and the next went like moments of a familiar dream. The 
doctor came, and the boy--he was twenty-six, but he seemed only a 
boy--joked while he winced, and owned he had nothing to do, and could 
easily lie still a spell, if aunt Het would keep him. She was sorry over 
the hurt, and, knowing no other compensation for a man's idleness, began 
to cook delicate things for his eating. He laughed at everything, even 
at her when she was too solicitous. But he was sorry for her, and when 
she spoke of Willard his face softened. She thought sometimes of what 
she had heard about him before he came; and one April day, when they 
were out in the yard together, he leaning on his cane and she sweeping 
the grass, she spoke involuntarily:-- 


"I can't hardly believe it." 

"What?" he asked. 

"Folks said"--she hesitated--"folks said you was a drinkin' man." 

He laughed out. 

"I did get overtaken," he owned. "I was awful discouraged, the night I 
struck here. I didn't care whether school kept or not. But 'twas Lew 
Parker's whiskey," he added, twinkling at her. "That whiskey'd poison a 
rat." 

She paused, with a handful of chips gathered from the clean grass. 
“What was you discouraged about?" she asked kindly. 

"Well,"--he hesitated,--"I may as well tell you. I've invented 

somethin’. It goes onto a reaper. Mother never believed in it, an' she 
turned me down. So I came East. I couldn't get anybody to look at it, 
an' I was pretty blue. Then the same day I busted my ankle I heard from 
another man, an' he'll buy it an' take all the risk, an'--George! I 


guess mother'll sing small when Johnnie comes marchin' home!" 


He looked so strong and full of hope that her own sorrow cried, and her 
face worked piteously. 


"You goin' back?" she faltered. 


"Sometime, aunt Het. 'Long towards fall, maybe, to get things into 
shape. Then I'm comin' back again, to put it through. Who's that?" 


It was a neighbor, stopping his slumberous horse to leave a letter. 
"That's Susan's hand," said Hetty, as she gave it to him. 
He read it and laughed a little. His eyes were moist. 


"See here, aunt Het," he said, "mother's had a change of heart because I 
busted my ankle an' you took care of me an’ all,--an' look here! she 


says she wants you should use the long pastur’. 


Hetty dropped her apron and the chips it held. She stood silent for a 
moment, looking out over the meadow and wishing Willard knew. Then she 
said practically, -- 


"Soon 's your ankle'll bear ye, we'll poke down there an' see how things 
seem." 


In a week's time they went slowly down to look over the fences, 
preparatory to turning in the cow. Hetty glanced at the sky, with its 
fleece of flying cloud, and then at the grass, so bright that the eyes 
marveled at it. The old ache was keen within her. The earth bereft of 

her son would never be the same earth again, but some homely comforting 
had reached her with the springing of the leaf. She looked at the boy by 
her side. He was a pretty boy, she thought, and she was glad Susan had 
him. And suddenly it came to her that he had been lent her for a little 
while, and she was glad of that, too. His hurt had kept her busy. His 

ways about the house, even the careless ones, had strengthened the grief 
in her, but in a human, poignant way that had no bitterness. 


They went about, testing the fence-lengths, and then, before they left 
the pasture, stood, by according impulse, and looked back into its 
trembling green. The boy had let down the bars, but he was loath to go. 


"Stop a minute," he said, pointing to an upland bank where the sun lay 
warm. "I'm tired." 


“Lazy, more like," said Hetty. But he knew she said it fondly. 


He lay down at full length, and she sank stiffly on the bank and leaned 
her elbow there. She looked at the sky and then at the bank. It was blue 
with violets. There were so many of them that, as they traveled up the 
sod, they made a purple stain. 


"Well, aunt Het," said he, "you've got the pastur'. 


She nodded. 


“Don't make much difference how long you wait," he continued, "if it 
comes at last." He was thinking of his patent, and Hetty knew it. 


“Mebbe we can't have things when we expect to," she answered 
comprehendingly. "Still Lucy's great on that. 'Don't do no good to set 

up your Ebenezer,' says she. 'You got to wait for things to grow.’ 

Lucy's dretful pious." She passed her brown hands over the violet heads, 
as gently as a breeze, caressing but not bending them. "I dunno 's ever 

I see so many vi'lets afore." 


"Like 'em, aunt Het?" he asked her kindly. 


"I guess I do!" but as she spoke, her eyes widened in awe and wonder. 
"My Lord!" she breathed. "They're flowers." 


The boy laughed. 


"What'd you think they were?" he asked, with the same indulgent 
interest. "Herd's grass?" 


He turned over and buried his sleepy visage in the new leaves. But Hetty 
was communing with herself. Her old face had a look of hushed solemnity. 
Her eyes were lighted from within. 


"Sure enough," she murmured reverently. "They're flowers." 


THE UNPASTURABLE FIELDS 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Fifty-One Tales by Lord Dunsany 


Thus spake the mountains: "Behold us, even us; the old ones, the 
grey ones, that wear the feet of Time. Time on our rocks shall break 
his staff and stumble: and still we shall sit majestic, even as now, 


hearing the sound of the sea, our old coeval sister, who nurses the 
bones of her children and weeps for the things she has done. 


"Far, far, we stand above all things; befriending the little cities until 
they grow old and leave us to go among the myths. 


"We are the most imperishable mountains." 


And softly the clouds foregathered from far places, and crag on 

crag and mountain upon mountain in the likeness of Caucasus upon 
Himalaya came riding past the sunlight upon the backs of storms and 
looked down idly from their golden heights upon the crests of the 
mountains. 


"Ye pass away," said the mountains. 
And the clouds answered, as I dreamed or fancied, 


"We pass away, indeed we pass away, but upon our unpasturable 
fields Pegasus prances. Here Pegasus gallops and browses upon 
song which the larks bring to him every morning from far terrestrial 
fields. His hoof-beats ring upon our slopes at sunrise as though our 
fields were of silver. And breathing the dawn-wind in dilated nostrils, 
with head tossed upwards and with quivering wings, he stands and 
stares from our tremendous heights, and snorts and sees far-future 
wonderful wars rage in the creases and the folds of the togas that 
cover the knees of the gods." 


I WILL ASK, by John Freeman 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Georgian Poetry 1920-22, by Various 


I will ask primrose and violet to spend for you 
Their smell and hue, 

And the bold, trembling anemone awhile to spare 
Her flowers starry fair; 

Or the flushed wild apple and yet sweeter thorn 
Their sweetness to keep 

Longer than any fire-bosomed flower born 
Between midnight and midnight deep. 


And I will take celandine, nettle and parsley, white 

In its own green light, 

Or milkwort and sorrel, thyme, harebell and meadow-sweet 
Lifting at your feet, 

And ivy-blossom beloved of soft bees; I will take 

The loveliest-- 


The seeding grasses that bend with the winds, and shake 
Though the winds are at rest. 


‘For me?’ you will ask. 'Yes! surely they wave for you 
Their smell and hue, 

And you away all that is rare were so much less 

By your missed happiness. ' 

Yet I know grass and weed, ivy and apple and thorn 
Their whole sweet would keep, 

Though in Eden no human spirit on a shining morn 
Had awaked from sleep. 


THE CROSS-ROADS 
Project Gutenberg's Etext of Men, Women and Ghosts by Amy Lowell 


A bullet through his heart at dawn. On the table a letter signed 

with a woman's name. A wind that goes howling round the house, 

and weeping as in shame. Cold November dawn peeping through the windows, 
cold dawn creeping over the floor, creeping up his cold legs, 

creeping over his cold body, creeping across his cold face. 

A glaze of thin yellow sunlight on the staring eyes. Wind howling 

through bent branches. A wind which never dies down. Howling, wailing. 

The gazing eyes glitter in the sunlight. The lids are frozen open 

and the eyes glitter. 


The thudding of a pick on hard earth. A spade grinding and crunching. 
Overhead, branches writhing, winding, interlacing, unwinding, scattering; 


tortured twinings, tossings, creakings. Wind flinging branches apart, 
drawing them together, whispering and whining among them. A waning, 
lobsided moon cutting through black clouds. A stream of pebbles and earth 
and the empty spade gleams clear in the moonlight, then is rammed again 
into the black earth. Tramping of feet. Men and horses. 

Squeaking of wheels. 


"Whoa! Ready, Jim?" 

"All ready." 

Something falls, settles, is still. Suicides have no coffin. 
"Give us the stake, Jim. Now." 

Pound! Pound! 

"He'll never walk. Nailed to the ground." 


An ash stick pierces his heart, if it buds the roots will hold him. 

He is a part of the earth now, clay to clay. Overhead the branches sway, 
and writhe, and twist in the wind. He'll never walk with a bullet 

in his heart, and an ash stick nailing him to the cold, black ground. 


Six months he lay still. Six months. And the water welled up in his body, 
and soft blue spots chequered it. He lay still, for the ash stick 

held him in place. Six months! Then her face came out of a mist of green. 
Pink and white and frail like Dresden china, lilies-of-the-valley 

at her breast, puce-coloured silk sheening about her. Under the young 
green leaves, the horse at a foot-pace, the high yellow wheels of the chaise 
scarcely turning, her face, rippling like grain a-blowing, 

under her puce-coloured bonnet; and burning beside her, flaming within 
his correct blue coat and brass buttons, is someone. What has dimmed the sun? 
The horse steps on a rolling stone; a wind in the branches makes a moan. 
The little leaves tremble and shake, turn and quake, over and over, 

tearing their stems. There is a shower of young leaves, 

and a sudden-sprung gale wails in the trees. 


The yellow-wheeled chaise is rocking -- rocking, and all the branches 

are knocking -- knocking. The sun in the sky is a flat, red plate, 

the branches creak and grate. She screams and cowers, for the green foliage 
is a lowering wave surging to smother her. But she sees nothing. 

The stake holds firm. The body writhes, the body squirms. 

The blue spots widen, the flesh tears, but the stake wears well 

in the deep, black ground. It holds the body in the still, black ground. 


Two years! The body has been in the ground two years. It is worn away; 
it is clay to clay. Where the heart moulders, a greenish dust, the stake 

is thrust. Late August it is, and night; a night flauntingly jewelled 

with stars, a night of shooting stars and loud insect noises. 

Down the road to Tilbury, silence -- and the slow flapping of large leaves. 
Down the road to Sutton, silence -- and the darkness of heavy-foliaged trees. 
Down the road to Wayfleet, silence -- and the whirring scrape of insects 

in the branches. Down the road to Edgarstown, silence -- and stars like 
stepping-stones in a pathway overhead. It is very quiet at the cross-roads, 
and the sign-board points the way down the four roads, endlessly points 
the way where nobody wishes to go. 


A horse is galloping, galloping up from Sutton. Shaking the wide, 

still leaves as he goes under them. Striking sparks with his iron shoes; 
silencing the katydids. Dr. Morgan riding to a child-birth over Tilbury way; 
riding to deliver a woman of her first-born son. One o'clock from 

Wayfleet bell tower, what a shower of shooting stars! And a breeze 

all of a sudden, jarring the big leaves and making them jerk up and down. 

Dr. Morgan's hat is blown from his head, the horse swerves, and curves away 
from the sign-post. An oath -- spurs -- a blurring of grey mist. 

A quick left twist, and the gelding is snorting and racing 

down the Tilbury road with the wind dropping away behind him. 


The stake has wrenched, the stake has started, the body, flesh from flesh, 

has parted. But the bones hold tight, socket and ball, and clamping them down 
in the hard, black ground is the stake, wedged through ribs and spine. 

The bones may twist, and heave, and twine, but the stake holds them still 

in line. The breeze goes down, and the round stars shine, for the stake 

holds the fleshless bones in line. 


Twenty years now! Twenty long years! The body has powdered itself away; 
it is clay to clay. It is brown earth mingled with brown earth. Only flaky 
bones remain, lain together so long they fit, although not one bone is knit 
to another. The stake is there too, rotted through, but upright still, 

and still piercing down between ribs and spine in a straight line. 


Yellow stillness is on the cross-roads, yellow stillness is on the trees. 

The leaves hang drooping, wan. The four roads point four yellow ways, 
saffron and gamboge ribbons to the gaze. A little swirl of dust 

blows up Tilbury road, the wind which fans it has not strength to do more; 

it ceases, and the dust settles down. A little whirl of wind 

comes up Tilbury road. It brings a sound of wheels and feet. 

The wind reels a moment and faints to nothing under the sign-post. 

Wind again, wheels and feet louder. Wind again -- again -- again. 

A drop of rain, flat into the dust. Drop! -- Drop! Thick heavy raindrops, 

and a shrieking wind bending the great trees and wrenching off their leaves. 


Under the black sky, bowed and dripping with rain, up Tilbury road, 
comes the procession. A funeral procession, bound for the graveyard 
at Wayfleet. Feet and wheels -- feet and wheels. And among them 
one who is carried. 


The bones in the deep, still earth shiver and pull. There is a quiver 
through the rotted stake. Then stake and bones fall together 
in a little puffing of dust. 


Like meshes of linked steel the rain shuts down behind the procession, 
now well along the Wayfleet road. 


He wavers like smoke in the buffeting wind. His fingers blow out like smoke, 
his head ripples in the gale. Under the sign-post, in the pouring rain, 

he stands, and watches another quavering figure drifting down 

the Wayfleet road. Then swiftly he streams after it. It flickers 

among the trees. He licks out and winds about them. Over, under, 

blown, contorted. Spindrift after spindrift; smoke following smoke. 

There is a wailing through the trees, a wailing of fear, 

and after it laughter -- laughter -- laughter, skirling up to the black sky. 
Lightning jags over the funeral procession. A heavy clap of thunder. 

Then darkness and rain, and the sound of feet and wheels. 


Garbo, 1924 


ODE TO PSYCHE. 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, Keats: Poems Published in 1820 


O Goddess! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, 
And pardon that thy secrets should be sung 
Even into thine own soft-conched ear: 
Surely I dreamt to-day, or did I see 
The winged Psyche with awaken'd eyes? 
I wander'd in a forest thoughtlessly, 
And, on the sudden, fainting with surprise, 
Saw two fair creatures, couched side by side 
In deepest grass, beneath the whisp'ring roof 10 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran 
A brooklet, scarce espied: 
‘Mid hush'd, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant-eyed, 
Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian, 
They lay calm-breathing on the bedded grass; 
Their arms embraced, and their pinions too; 
Their lips touch'd not, but had not bade adieu, 
As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, 
And ready still past kisses to outnumber 
At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love: 20 
The winged boy I knew; 
But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? 
His Psyche true! 


O latest born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus' faded hierarchy! 
Fairer than Phoebe's sapphire-region'd star, 
Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky; 
Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none, 
Nor altar heap'd with flowers; 
Nor virgin-choir to make delicious moan 30 
Upon the midnight hours; 
No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 
From chain-swung censer teeming; 
No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 
Of pale-mouth'd prophet dreaming. 


O brightest! though too late for antique vows, 
Too, too late for the fond believing lyre, 
When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 
Holy the air, the water, and the fire; 
Yet even in these days so far retir'd 40 


From happy pieties, thy lucent fans, 
Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 
I see, and sing, by my own eyes inspired. 
So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 
Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 
From swinged censer teeming; 
Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 
Of pale-mouth'd prophet dreaming. 


Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 50 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 

Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 

Far, far around shall those dark-cluster'd trees 
Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by steep; 

And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull'd to sleep; 

And in the midst of this wide quietness 

A rosy sanctuary will I dress 

With the wreath'd trellis of a working brain, 60 
With buds, and bells, and stars without a name, 

With all the gardener Fancy e'er could feign, 
Who breeding flowers, will never breed the same: 

And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 

A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in! 


Leafy Clouds, by Matt Pierard 


THE FALSE FAIR DAYS 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems of Paul Verlaine, transl by Gertrude Hall 


The false fair days have flamed the livelong day, 

And still they flicker in the brazen West. 

Cast down thine eyes, poor soul, shut out the unblest: 
A deadliest temptation. Come away. 


All day they flashed in flakes of fire, that lay 
The vintage low upon the hill's green breast, 
The harvest low,--and o'er that faithfullest, 
The blue sky ever beckoning, shed dismay. 


Oh, clasp thy hands, grow pale, and turn again! 
If all the future savoured of the past? 
If the old insanity were on its way? 


Those memories, must each anew be slain? 
One fierce assault, the best, no doubt, the last! 
Go pray against the gathering storm, go pray! 


DEEP IN THE NIGHT 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Rivers to the Sea, by Sara Teasdale 


DEEP in the night the cry of a swallow, 
Under the stars he flew, 

Keen as pain was his call to follow 
Over the world to you. 


Love in my heart is a cry forever 
Lost as the swallow's flight, 

Seeking for you and never, never 
Stilled by the stars at night. 


THE GARDEN. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Burning Wheel, by Aldous Huxley 


There shall be dark trees round me:--I insist 

On cypresses: I'm terribly romantic-- 

And glimpsed between shall move the whole Atlantic, 
Now leaden dull, now subtle with grey mist, 

Now many jewelled, when the waves are kissed 

By revelling sunlight and the corybantic 
South-Western wind: so, troubled, passion-frantic, 
The poet's mind boils gold and amethyst. 


There shall be seen the infinite endeavour 

Of a sad fountain, white against the sky 

And poised as it strains up, but doomed to break 

In weeping music; ever fair and ever 

Young ... and the bright-eyed wood-gods as they slake 
Their thirst in it, are silent, reverently ... 


THE WHITE HARE AND THE CROCODILES 
The Project Gutenberg Etext of Japanese Fairy Tales, by Yei Theodora Ozaki 


Long, long ago. when all the animals could talk, there lived in the 
province of Inaba in Japan, a little white hare. His home was on the 
island of Oki, and just across the sea was the mainland of Inaba. 


Now the hare wanted very much to cross over to Inaba. Day after day 
he would go out and sit on the shore and look longingly over the 
water in the direction of Inaba. and day after day he hoped to find 
some way of getting across. 


One day as usual, the hare was standing on the beach, looking 
towards the mainland across the water, when he saw a great crocodile 
swimming near the island. 


"This is very lucky!" thought the hare. "Now I shall be able to get 
my wish. I will ask the crocodile to carry me across the sea!" 


But he was doubtful whether the crocodile would consent to do what 
wanted. So he thought instead of asking a favor he would try to get 
what he wanted by a trick. 


So with a loud voice he called to the crocodile, and said: 
"Oh, Mr. Crocodile, isn't it a lovely day?" 


The crocodile, who had come out all by itself that day to enjoy the 
bright sunshine, was just beginning to feel a bit lonely when the 
hare's cheerful greeting broke the silence. The crocodile swam 
nearer the shore, very pleased to hear some one speak. 


"I wonder who it was that spoke to me just now! Was it you, Mr. 
Hare? You must be very lonely all by yourself!" 


"Oh, no, Iam not at all lonely," said the hare, "but as it was such 
a fine day I came out here to enjoy myself. Won't you stop and play 
with me a little while?" 


The crocodile came out of the sea and sat on the shore, and the two 
played together for some time. Then the hare said: 


"Mr. Crocodile, you live in the sea and I live on this island, and 
we do not often meet, so I know very little about you. Tell me, do 
you think the number of your company is greater than mine?" 


"Of course, there are more crocodiles than hares," answered the 
crocodile. "Can you not see that for yourself? You live on this 
small island, while I live in the sea, which spreads through all 
parts of the world, so if I call together all the crocodiles who 
dwell in the sea you hares will be as nothing compared to us!" The 
crocodile was very conceited. 


The hare, who meant to play a trick on the crocodile, said: 


"Do you think it possible for you to call up enough crocodiles to 
form a line from this island across the sea to Inaba?" 


The crocodile thought for a moment and then answered: 


"Of course, it is possible." 


"Then do try," said the artful hare, "and I will count the number 
from here!" 


The crocodile, who was very simple-minded, and who hadn't the least 
idea that the hare intended to play a trick on him, agreed to do 
what the hare asked, and said: 


“Wait a little while I go back into the sea and call my company 
together!" 


The crocodile plunged into the sea and was gone for some time. The 
hare, meanwhile, waited patiently on the shore. At last the 
crocodile appeared, bringing with him a large number of other 
crocodiles. 


"Look, Mr. Hare!" said the crocodile, "it is nothing for my friends 

to form a line between here and Inaba. There are enough crocodiles 
to stretch from here even as far as China or India. Did you ever see 
so many crocodiles?" 


Then the whole company of crocodiles arranged themselves in the 
water so as to form a bridge between the Island of Oki and the 
mainland of Inaba. When the hare saw the bridge of crocodiles, he 
said: 


“How splendid! I did not believe this was possible. Now let me count 
you all! To do this, however, with your permission, I must walk over 
on your backs to the other side, so please be so good as not to 

move, or else I shall fall into the sea and be drowned!" 


So the hare hopped off the island on to the strange bridge of 
crocodiles, counting as he jumped from one crocodile's back to the 
other: 


"Please keep quite still, or I shall not be able to count. One, two, 
three, four, five, six. seven, eight, nine--" 


Thus the cunning hare walked right across to the mainland of Inaba. 
Not content with getting his wish, he began to jeer at the 

crocodiles instead of thanking them, and said, as he leapt off the 
last one's back: 


"Oh! you stupid crocodiles, now I have done with you!" 


And he was just about to run away as fast as he could. But he did 
not escape so easily, for so soon as the crocodiles understood that 


this was a trick played upon them by the hare so as to enable him to 
cross the sea, and that the hare was now laughing at them for their 
stupidity, they became furiously angry and made up their minds to 
take revenge. So some of them ran after the hare and caught him. 
Then they all surrounded the poop little animal and pulled out all 
his fur. He cried out loudly and entreated them to spare him, but 
with each tuft of fur they pulled out they said: 


"Serve you right!" 


When the crocodiles had pulled out the last bit of fur, they threw 
the poor hare on the beach, and all swam away laughing at what they 
had done. 


The hare was now in a pitiful plight, all his beautiful white fur 
had been pulled out, and his bare little body was quivering with 
pain and bleeding all over. He could hardly move, and all he could 
do was to lie on the beach quite helpless and weep over the 
misfortune that had befallen him. Notwithstanding that it was his 
own fault that had brought all this misery and suffering upon the 
white hare of Inaba, any one seeing the poor little creature could 
not help feeling sorry for him in his sad condition, for the 
crocodiles had been very cruel in their revenge. 


Just at this time a number of men, who looked like King's sons, 
happened to pass by, and seeing the hare lying on the beach crying, 
stopped and asked what was the matter. 


The hare lifted up his head from between his paws, and answered 
them, saying: 


"I had a fight with some crocodiles, but I was beaten, and they 
pulled out all my fur and left me to suffer here--that is why I am 


crying." 


Now one of these young men had a bad and spiteful disposition. But 
he feigned kindness, and said to the hare: 


"I feel very sorry for you. If you will only try it, I know ofa 

remedy which will cure your sore body. Go and bathe yourself in the 
sea, and then come and sit in the wind. This will make your fur grow 
again, and you will be just as you were before." 


Then all the young men passed on. The hare was very pleased, 
thinking that he had found a cure. He went and bathed in the sea and 
then came out and sat where the wind could blow upon him. 


But as the wind blew and dried him, his skin became drawn and 


hardened, and the salt increased the pain so much that he rolled on 
the sand in his agony and cried aloud. 


Just then another King's son passed by, carrying a great bag on his 
back. He saw the hare, and stopped and asked why he was crying so 
loudly. 


But the poor hare, remembering that he had been deceived by one very 
like the man who now spoke to him, did not answer, but continued to 


Cry. 


But this man had a kind heart, and looked at the hare very 
pityingly, and said: 


"You poor thing! I see that your fur is all pulled out and that your 
skin is quite bare. Who can have treated you so cruelly?" 


When the hare heard these kind words he felt very grateful to the 
man, and encouraged by his gentle manner the hare told him all that 
had befallen him. The little animal hid nothing from his friend, but 
told him frankly how he had played a trick on the crocodiles and how 
he had come across the bridge they had made, thinking that he wished 
to count their number: how he had jeered at them for their 

stupidity, and then how the crocodiles had revenged themselves on 
him. Then he went on to say how he had been deceived by a party of 
men who looked very like his kind friend: and the hare ended his 
long tale of woe by begging the man to give him some medicine that 
would cure him and make his fur grow again. 


When the hare had finished his story, the man was full of pity 
towards him, and said: 


"Iam very sorry for all you have suffered, but remember, it was 
only the consequence of the deceit you practiced on the crocodiles." 


"T know," answered the sorrowful hare, "but I have repented and made 
up my mind never to use deceit again, so I beg you to show me how I 
may cure my sore body and make the fur grow again." 


"Then I will tell you of a good remedy," said the man. "First go and 
bathe well in that pond over there and try to wash all the salt from 
your body. Then pick some of those kaba flowers that are growing 
near the edge of the water, spread them on the ground and roll 
yourself on them. If you do this the pollen will cause your fur to 
grow again, and you will be quite well in a little while." 


The hare was very glad to be told what to do, so kindly. He crawled 
to the pond pointed out to him, bathed well in it, and then picked 


the kaba flowers growing near the water, and rolled himself on them. 


To his amazement, even while he was doing this, he saw his nice 
white fur growing again, the pain ceased, and he felt just as he had 
done before all his misfortunes. 


The hare was overjoyed at his quick recovery, and went hopping 
joyfully towards the young man who had so helped him, and kneeling 
down at his feet, said: 


"I cannot express my thanks for all you have done for me! It is my 
earnest wish to do something for you in return. Please tell me who 
you are?" 


"Iam no King's son as you think me. I am a fairy, and my name is 
Okuni-nushi-no-Mikoto," answered the man, "and those beings who 
passed here before me are my brothers. They have heard of a 
beautiful Princess called Yakami who lives in this province of 
Inaba, and they are on their way to find her and to ask her to marry 
one of them. But on this expedition I am only an attendant, so I am 
walking behind them with this great big bag on my back." 


The hare humbled himself before this great fairy Okuni-nushi-no- 
Mikoto, whom many in that part of the land worshiped as a god. 


"Oh, I did not know that you were Okuni-nushi-no-Mikoto. How kind 
you have been to me! It is impossible to believe that that unkind 
fellow who sent me to bathe in the sea is one of your brothers. I am 
quite sure that the Princess, whom your brothers have gone to seek, 
will refuse to be the bride of any of them, and will prefer you for 
your goodness of heart. I am quite sure that you will win her heart 
without intending to do so, and she will ask to be your bride." 


Okuni-nushi-no-Mikoto took no notice of what the hare said, but 
bidding the little animal goodby, went on his way quickly and soon 
overtook his brothers. He found them just entering the Princess's 
gate. 


Just as the hare had said, the Princess could not be persuaded to 
become the bride of any of the brothers, but when she looked at the 
kind brother's face she went straight up to him and said: 


"To you I give myself," and so they were married. 


This is the end of the story. Okuni-nushi-no-Mikoto is worshiped by 
the people in some parts of Japan, as a god, and the hare has become 
famous as "The White Hare of Inaba." But what became of the 
crocodiles nobody knows. 


Green Clouds, by Matt Pierard 


A ROMAN HOLIDAY 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Jtalian Hours, by Henry James 


It is certainly sweet to be merry at the right moment; but the 
right moment hardly seems to me the ten days of the Roman 
Carnival. It was my rather cynical suspicion perhaps that they 
wouldn't keep to my imagination the brilliant promise of legend; 
but I have been justified by the event and have been decidedly 
less conscious of the festal influences of the season than of the 
inalienable gravity of the place. There was a time when the 
Carnival was a serious matter--that is a heartily joyous one; 

but, thanks to the seven-league boots the kingdom of Italy has 
lately donned for the march of progress in quite other 
directions, the fashion of public revelry has fallen woefully out 
of step. The state of mind and manners under which the Carnival 
was kept in generous good faith I doubt if an American can 
exactly conceive: he can only say to himself that for a month in 
the year there must have been things--things considerably of 
humiliation--it was comfortable to forget. But now that Italy is 
made the Carnival is unmade; and we are not especially tempted to 
envy the attitude of a population who have lost their relish for 
play and not yet acquired to any striking extent an enthusiasm 
for work. The spectacle on the Corso has seemed to me, on the 


whole, an illustration of that great breach with the past of 

which Catholic Christendom felt the somewhat muffled shock in 
September, 1870. A traveller acquainted with the fully papal 
Rome, coming back any time during the past winter, must have 
immediately noticed that something momentous had happened-- 
something hostile to the elements of picture and colour and 
"style." My first warning was that ten minutes after my arrival I 
found myself face to face with a newspaper stand. The 
impossibility in the other days of having anything in the 
journalistic line but the Osservatore Romano and the 

_Voce della Verita_ used to seem to me much connected with 

the extraordinary leisure of thought and stillness of mind to 
which the place admitted you. But now the slender piping of the 
Voice of Truth is stifled by the raucous note of eventide vendors 
of the Capitale , the Liberta_ and the 

_Fanfulla_; and Rome reading unexpurgated news is another 
Rome indeed. For every subscriber to the Liberta_ there may 
well be an antique masker and reveller less. As striking a sign 

of the new régime is the extraordinary increase of population. 
The Corso was always a well-filled street, but now it's a 
perpetual crush. I never cease to wonder where the new-comers are 
lodged, and how such spotless flowers of fashion as the gentlemen 
who stare at the carriages can bloom in the atmosphere of those 
_camere mobiliate_ of which I have had glimpses. This, 

however, is their own question, and bravely enough they meet it. 
They proclaimed somehow, to the first freshness of my wonder, as 
I say, that by force of numbers Rome had been secularised. An 
Italian dandy is a figure visually to reckon with, but these 

goodly throngs of them scarce offered compensation for the absent 
monsignori, treading the streets in their purple stockings and 
followed by the solemn servants who returned on their behalf the 
bows of the meaner sort; for the mourning gear of the cardinals' 
coaches that formerly glittered with scarlet and swung with the 
weight of the footmen clinging behind; for the certainty that 
you'll not, by the best of traveller's luck, meet the Pope 

sitting deep in the shadow of his great chariot with uplifted 
fingers like some inaccessible idol in his shrine. You may meet 
the King indeed, who is as ugly, as imposingly ugly, as some 

idols, though not so inaccessible. The other day as I passed the 
Quirinal he drove up in a low carriage with a single attendant; 
and a group of men and women who had been waiting near the gate 
rushed at him with a number of folded papers. The carriage 
slackened pace and he pocketed their offerings with a business- 
like air--hat of a good-natured man accepting handbills ata 
street-corner. Here was a monarch at his palace gate receiving 
petitions from his subjects--being adjured to right their wrongs. 
The scene ought to have thrilled me, but somehow it had no more 
intensity than a woodcut in an illustrated newspaper. Homely I 


should call it at most; admirably so, certainly, for there were 
lately few sovereigns standing, I believe, with whom their people 
enjoyed these filial hand-to-hand relations. The King this year, 
however, has had as little to do with the Carnival as the Pope, 
and the innkeepers and Americans have marked it for their own. 


It was advertised to begin at half-past two o'clock of a certain 
Saturday, and punctually at the stroke of the hour, from my room 
across a wide court, I heard a sudden multiplication of sounds 
and confusion of tongues in the Corso. I was writing to a friend 
for whom I cared more than for any mere romp; but as the minutes 
elapsed and the hubbub deepened curiosity got the better of 
affection, and I remembered that I was really within eye-shot of 
an affair the fame of which had ministered to the daydreams of my 
infancy. I used to have a scrap-book with a coloured print of the 
starting of the bedizened wild horses, and the use of a library 
rich in keepsakes and annuals with a frontispiece commonly of a 
masked lady in a balcony, the heroine of a delightful tale 

further on. Agitated by these tender memories I descended into 
the street; but I confess I looked in vain for a masked lady who 
might serve as a frontispiece, in vain for any object whatever 
that might adorn a tale. Masked and muffled ladies there were in 
abundance; but their masks were of ugly wire, perfectly 
resembling the little covers placed upon strong cheese in German 
hotels, and their drapery was a shabby water-proof with the hood 
pulled over their chignons. They were armed with great tin scoops 
or funnels, with which they solemnly shovelled lime and flour 

out of bushel-baskets and down on the heads of the people in the 
street. They were packed into balconies all the way along the 
straight vista of the Corso, in which their calcareous shower 
maintained a dense, gritty, unpalatable fog. The crowd was 
compact in the street, and the Americans in it were tossing back 
confetti out of great satchels hung round their necks. It was 

quite the "you're another" sort of repartee, and less seasoned 
than I had hoped with the airy mockery tradition hangs about 
this festival. The scene was striking, in a word; but somehow not 
as I had dreamed of its being. I stood regardful, I suppose, but 
with a peculiarly tempting blankness of visage, for in a moment I 
received half a bushel of flour on my too-philosophic head. 
Decidedly it was an ignoble form of humour. I shook my ears like 
an emergent diver, and had a sudden vision of how still and sunny 
and solemn, how peculiarly and undisturbedly themselves, how 
secure from any intrusion less sympathetic than one's own, 
certain outlying parts of Rome must just then be. The Carnival 
had received its deathblow in my imagination; and it has been 
ever since but a thin and dusky ghost of pleasure that has 

flitted at intervals in and out of my consciousness. 


I turned my back accordingly on the Corso and wandered away to 
the grass-grown quarters delightfully free even from the 
possibility of a fellow-countryman. And so having set myself an 
example I have been keeping Carnival by strolling perversely 
along the silent circumference of Rome. I have doubtless lost a 
great deal. The Princess Margaret has occupied a balcony opposite 
the open space which leads into Via Condotti and, I believe, like 
the discreet princess she is, has dealt in no missiles but 

bonbons, bouquets and white doves. I would have waited half an 
hour any day to see the Princess Margaret hold a dove on her 
forefinger; but I never chanced to notice any preparation for 

that effect. And yet do what you will you can't really elude the 
Carnival. As the days elapse it filters down into the manners of 

the common people, and before the week is over the very beggars 
at the church-doors seem to have gone to the expense of a domino. 
When you meet these specimens of dingy drollery capering about in 
dusky back-streets at all hours of the day and night, meet them 
flitting out of black doorways between the greasy groups that 
cluster about Roman thresholds, you feel that a love of "pranks," 
the more vivid the better, must from far back have been implanted 
in the Roman temperament with a strong hand. An unsophisticated 
American is wonderstruck at the number of persons, of every age 
and various conditions, whom it costs nothing in the nature of an 
ingenuous blush to walk up and down the streets in the costume of 
a theatrical supernumerary. Fathers of families do it at the head 

of an admiring progeniture; aunts and uncles and grandmothers do 
it; all the family does it, with varying splendour but with the 

same good conscience. "A pack of babies!" the doubtless too self- 
conscious alien pronounces it for its pains, and tries to imagine 
himself strutting along Broadway in a battered tin helmet and a 
pair of yellow tights. Our vices are certainly different; it 

takes those of the innocent sort to be so ridiculous. A self- 
consciousness lapsing so easily, in fine, strikes me as so near a 
relation to amenity, urbanity and general gracefulness that, for 
myself, I should be sorry to lay a tax on it, lest these other 
commodities should also cease to come to market. 


I was rewarded, when I had turned away with my ears full of 
flour, by a glimpse of an intenser life than the dingy foolery of 
the Corso. I walked down by the back streets to the steps 
mounting to the Capitol--that long inclined plane, rather, broken 
at every two paces, which is the unfailing disappointment, I 
believe, of tourists primed for retrospective raptures. Certainly 
the Capitol seen from this side isn't commanding. The hill is so 
low, the ascent so narrow, Michael Angelo's architecture in the 
quadrangle at the top so meagre, the whole place somehow so much 
more of a mole-hill than a mountain, that for the first ten 
minutes of your standing there Roman history seems suddenly to 


have sunk through a trap-door. It emerges however on the other 
side, in the Forum; and here meanwhile, if you get no sense of 
the sublime, you get gradually a sense of exquisite composition. 
Nowhere in Rome is more colour, more charm, more sport for the 
eye. The mild incline, during the winter months, is always 
covered with lounging sun-seekers, and especially with those more 
constantly obvious members of the Roman population--beggars, 
soldiers, monks and tourists. The beggars and peasants lie 
kicking their heels along that grandest of loafing-places the 

great steps of the Ara Coeli. The dwarfish look of the Capitol is 
intensified, I think, by the neighbourhood of this huge blank 
staircase, mouldering away in disuse, the weeds thick in its 
crevices, and climbing to the rudely solemn facade of the church. 
The sunshine glares on this great unfinished wall only to light 

up its featureless despair, its expression of conscious, 
irremediable incompleteness. Sometimes, massing its rusty screen 
against the deep blue sky, with the little cross and the 

sculptured porch casting a clear-cut shadow on the bricks, it 
seems to have even more than a Roman desolation, it confusedly 
suggests Spain and Africa--lands with no latent 

_risorgimenti_, with absolutely nothing but a fatal past. 

The legendary wolf of Rome has lately been accommodated with a 
little artificial grotto, among the cacti and the palms, in the 
fantastic triangular garden squeezed between the steps of the 
church and the ascent to the Capitol, where she holds a perpetual 
levee and "draws" apparently as powerfully as the Pope himself. 
Above, in the piazzetta before the stuccoed palace which rises so 
jauntily on a basement of thrice its magnitude, are more loungers 
and knitters in the sun, seated round the massively inscribed 
base of the statue of Marcus Aurelius. Hawthorne has perfectly 
expressed the attitude of this admirable figure in saying that it 
extends its arm with "a command which is in itself a 

benediction." I doubt if any statue of king or captain in the 

public places of the world has more to commend it to the general 
heart. Irrecoverable simplicity--residing so in irrecoverable 
Style--has no sturdier representative. Here is an impression 

that the sculptors of the last three hundred years have been 
laboriously trying to reproduce; but contrasted with this mild 

old monarch their prancing horsemen suggest a succession of 
riding-masters taking out young ladies’ schools. The admirably 
human character of the figure survives the rusty decomposition of 
the bronze and the slight "debasement" of the art; and one may 
call it singular that in the capital of Christendom the portrait 
most suggestive of a Christian conscience is that of a pagan 
emperor. 


You recover in some degree your stifled hopes of sublimity as you 
pass beyond the palace and take your choice of either curving 


slope to descend into the Forum. Then you see that the little 
stuccoed edifice is but a modern excrescence on the mighty cliff 
of a primitive construction, whose great squares of porous tufa, 
as they underlie each other, seem to resolve themselves back into 
the colossal cohesion of unhewn rock. There are prodigious 
strangenesses in the union of this airy and comparatively fresh- 
faced superstructure and these deep-plunging, hoary foundations; 
and few things in Rome are more entertaining to the eye than to 
measure the long plumb-line which drops from the inhabited 
windows of the palace, with their little over-peeping balconies, 
their muslin curtains and their bird-cages, down to the rugged 
constructional work of the Republic. In the Forum proper the 
sublime is eclipsed again, though the late extension of the 
excavations gives a chance for it. 


Nothing in Rome helps your fancy to a more vigorous backward 
flight than to lounge on a sunny day over the railing which 

guards the great central researches. It "says" more things to you 
than you can repeat to see the past, the ancient world, as you 
stand there, bodily turned up with the spade and transformed from 
an immaterial, inaccessible fact of time into a matter of soils 

and surfaces. The pleasure is the same--in kind--as what you 
enjoy of Pompeii, and the pain the same. It wasn't here, however, 
that I found my compensation for forfeiting the spectacle on the 
Corso, but in a little church at the end of the narrow byway 
which diverges up the Palatine from just beside the Arch of 

Titus. This byway leads you between high walls, then takes a bend 
and introduces you to a long row of rusty, dusty little pictures 

of the stations of the cross. Beyond these stands a small church 
with a front so modest that you hardly recognise it till you see 

the leather curtain. I never see a leather curtain without 

lifting it; it is sure to cover a constituted scene_ of 

some sort--good, bad or indifferent. The scene this time was 
meagre--whitewash and tarnished candlesticks and mouldy muslin 
flowers being its principal features. I shouldn't have remained 

if I hadn't been struck with the attitude of the single 
worshipper--a young priest kneeling before one of the sidealtars, 
who, as I entered, lifted his head and gave me a sidelong look so 
charged with the languor of devotion that he immediately became 
an object of interest. He was visiting each of the altars in turn 
and kissing the balustrade beneath them. He was alone in the 
church, and indeed in the whole region. There were no beggars 
even at the door; they were plying their trade on the skirts of 

the Carnival. In the entirely deserted place he alone knelt for 
religion, and as I sat respectfully by it seemed to me I could 

hear in the perfect silence the far-away uproar of the maskers. 

It was my late impression of these frivolous people, I suppose, 
joined with the extraordinary gravity of the young priest's face- 


-his pious fatigue, his droning prayer and his isolation--that 
gave me just then and there a supreme vision of the religious 
passion, its privations and resignations and exhaustions and its 
terribly small share of amusement. He was young and strong and 
evidently of not too refined a fibre to enjoy the Carnival; but, 
planted there with his face pale with fasting and his knees stiff 
with praying, he seemed so stern a satire on it and on the crazy 
thousands who were preferring it to_his_ way, that I half 
expected to see some heavenly portent out of a monastic legend 
come down and confirm his choice. Yet I confess that though I 
wasn't enamoured of the Carnival myself, his seemed a grim 
preference and this forswearing of the world a terrible game--a 
gaining one only if your zeal never falters; a hard fight when it 
does. In such an hour, to a stout young fellow like the hero of 
my anecdote, the smell of incense must seem horribly stale and 
the muslin flowers and gilt candlesticks to figure no great 

bribe. And it wouldn't have helped him much to think that not so 
very far away, just beyond the Forum, in the Corso, there was 
sport for the million, and for nothing. I doubt on the other hand 
whether my young priest had thought of this. He had made himself 
a temple out of the very elements of his innocence, and his 
prayers followed each other too fast for the tempter to slip in a 
whisper. And so, as I say, I found a solider fact of human nature 
than the love of coriandoli . 


One of course never passes the Colosseum without paying it one's 
respects--without going in under one of the hundred portals and 
crossing the long oval and sitting down a while, generally at 

the foot of the cross in the centre. I always feel, as I do so, 

as if I were seated in the depths of some Alpine valley. The 

upper portions of the side toward the Esquiline look as remote 
and lonely as an Alpine ridge, and you raise your eyes to their 
rugged sky-line, drinking in the sun and silvered by the blue 

air, with much the same feeling with which you would take in a 
grey cliff on which an eagle might lodge. This roughly 
mountainous quality of the great ruin is its chief interest; 

beauty of detail has pretty well vanished, especially since the 
high-growing wild-flowers have been plucked away by the new 
government, whose functionaries, surely, at certain points of 
their task, must have felt as if they shared the dreadful trade 

of those who gather samphire. Even if you are on your way to the 
Lateran you won't grudge the twenty minutes it will take you, on 
leaving the Colosseum, to turn away under the Arch of 
Constantine, whose noble battered bas-reliefs, with the chain of 
tragic statues--fettered, drooping barbarians--round its summit, 

I assume you to have profoundly admired, toward the piazzetta of 
the church of San Giovanni e Paolo, on the slope of Caelian. No 
spot in Rome can show a cluster of more charming accidents. The 


ancient brick apse of the church peeps down into the trees of the 
little wooded walk before the neighbouring church of San 
Gregorio, intensely venerable beneath its excessive 
modernisation; and a series of heavy brick buttresses, flying 
across to an opposite wall, overarches the short, steep, paved 
passage which leads into the small square. This is flanked on one 
side by the long mediaeval portico of the church of the two 
saints, sustained by eight time-blackened columns of granite and 
marble. On another rise the great scarce-windowed walls of a 
Passionist convent, and on the third the portals of a grand 

villa, whose tall porter, with his cockade and silver-topped 

staff, standing sublime behind his grating, seems a kind of 
mundane St. Peter, I suppose, to the beggars who sit at the 
church door or lie in the sun along the farther slope which leads 
to the gate of the convent. The place always seems to me the 
perfection of an out-of-the-way corner--a place you would think 
twice before telling people about, lest you should find them 
there the next time you were to go. It is such a group of 

objects, singly and in their happy combination, as one must come 
to Rome to find at one's house door; but what makes it peculiarly 
a picture is the beautiful dark red campanile of the church, 
which stands embedded in the mass of the convent. It begins, as 
so many things in Rome begin, with a stout foundation of antique 
travertine, and rises high, in delicately quaint mediaeval 
brickwork--little tiers and apertures sustained on miniature 
columns and adorned with small cracked slabs of green and yellow 
marble, inserted almost at random. When there are three or four 
brown-breasted contadini sleeping in the sun before the convent 
doors, and a departing monk leading his shadow down over them, I 
think you will not find anything in Rome more _sketchable . 


If you stop, however, to observe everything worthy of your water- 
colours you will never reach St. John Lateran. My business was 
much less with the interior of that vast and empty, that cold 
clean temple, which I have never found peculiarly interesting, 
than with certain charming features of its surrounding precinct-- 
the crooked old court beside it, which admits you to the 
Baptistery and to a delightful rear-view of the queer 
architectural odds and ends that may in Rome compose a florid 
ecclesiastical facade. There are more of these, a stranger jumble 
of chance detail, of lurking recesses and wanton projections and 
inexplicable windows, than I have memory or phrase for; but the 
gem of the collection is the oddly perched peaked turret, with 

its yellow travertine welded upon the rusty brickwork, which was 
not meant to be suspected, and the brickwork retreating beneath 
and leaving it in the odd position of a tower _under_ which 

you may see the sky. As to the great front of the church 
overlooking the Porta San Giovanni, you are not admitted behind 


the scenes; the term is quite in keeping, for the architecture 

has a vastly theatrical air. It is extremely imposing--that of 

St. Peter's alone is more so; and when from far off on the 
Campagna you see the colossal images of the mitred saints along 
the top standing distinct against the sky, you forget their 

coarse construction and their inflated draperies. The view from 
the great space which stretches from the church steps to the city 
wall is the very prince of views. Just beside you, beyond the 
great alcove of mosaic, is the Scala Santa, the marble staircase 
which (says the legend) Christ descended under the weight of 
Pilate's judgment, and which all Christians must for ever ascend 
on their knees; before you is the city gate which opens upon the 
Via Appia Nuova, the long gaunt file of arches of the Claudian 
aqueduct, their jagged ridge stretching away like the vertebral 
column of some monstrous mouldering skeleton, and upon the 
blooming brown and purple flats and dells of the Campagna and the 
glowing blue of the Alban Mountains, spotted with their white, 
high-nestling towns; while to your left is the great grassy 

space, lined with dwarfish mulberry-trees, which stretches across 
to the damp little sister-basilica of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme. 
During a former visit to Rome I lost my heart to this idle 

tract,[1] 


[1] Utterly overbuilt and gone--1909.] 


and wasted much time in sitting on the steps of the church and 
watching certain white-cowled friars who were sure to be passing 
there for the delight of my eyes. There are fewer friars now, and 
there are a great many of the king's recruits, who inhabit the 
ex-conventual barracks adjoining Santa Croce and are led forward 
to practise their goose-step on the sunny turf. Here too the poor 
old cardinals who are no longer to be seen on the Pincio descend 
from their mourning-coaches and relax their venerable knees. 
These members alone still testify to the traditional splendour of 
the princes of the Church; for as they advance the lifted black 
petticoat reveals a flash of scarlet stockings and makes you 

groan at the victory of civilisation over colour. 


If St. John Lateran disappoints you internally, you have an easy 
compensation in pacing the long lane which connects it with Santa 
Maria Maggiore and entering the singularly perfect nave of that 
most delightful of churches. The first day of my stay in Rome 

under the old dispensation I spent in wandering at random through 
the city, with accident for my valet-de-place . It served 

me to perfection and introduced me to the best things; among 
others to an immediate happy relation with Santa Maria Maggiore. 
First impressions, memorable impressions, are generally 
irrecoverable; they often leave one the wiser, but they rarely 


return in the same form. I remember, of my coming uninformed and 
unprepared into the place of worship and of curiosity that I have 
named, only that I sat for half an hour on the edge of the base 

of one of the marble columns of the beautiful nave and enjoyed a 
perfect revel of--what shall I call it?--taste, intelligence, 

fancy, perceptive emotion? The place proved so endlessly 
suggestive that perception became a throbbing confusion of 
images, and I departed with a sense of knowing a good deal that 
is not set down in Murray. I have seated myself more than once 
again at the base of the same column; but you live your life only 
once, the parts as well as the whole. The obvious charm of the 
church is the elegant grandeur of the nave--its perfect 

shapeliness and its rich simplicity, its long double row of white 
marble columns and its high flat roof, embossed with intricate 
gildings and mouldings. It opens into a choir of an extraordinary 
splendour of effect, which I recommend you to look out for of a 
fine afternoon. At such a time the glowing western light, 

entering the high windows of the tribune, kindles the scattered 
masses of colour into sombre bright-ness, scintillates on the 

great solemn mosaic of the vault, touches the porphyry columns of 
the superb baldachino with ruby lights, and buries its shining 
shafts in the deep-toned shadows that hang about frescoes and 
sculptures and mouldings. The deeper charm even than in such 
things, however, is the social or historic note or tone or 
atmosphere of the church--I fumble, you see, for my right 
expression; the sense it gives you, in common with most of the 
Roman churches, and more than any of them, of having been prayed 
in for several centuries by an endlessly curious and complex 
society. It takes no great attention to let it come to you that 

the authority of Italian Catholicism has lapsed not a little in 

these days; not less also perhaps than to feel that, as they 

stand, these deserted temples were the fruit of a society 

leavened through and through by ecclesiastical manners, and that 
they formed for ages the constant background of the human drama. 
They are, as one may Say, the churchiest_ churches in 
Europe--the fullest of gathered memories, of the experience of 
their office. There's not a figure one has read of in old-world 
annals that isn't to be imagined on proper occasion kneeling 
before the lamp-decked Confession beneath the altar of Santa 
Maria Maggiore. One sees after all, however, even among the most 
palpable realities, very much what the play of one's imagination 
projects there; and I present my remarks simply as a reminder 
that one's constant excursions into these places are not the 

least interesting episodes of one's walks in Rome. 


I had meant to give a simple illustration of the church-habit, so 
to speak, but I have given it at such a length as leaves scant 
space to touch on the innumerable topics brushed by the pen that 


begins to take Roman notes. It is by the aimless flanerie_ 

which leaves you free to follow capriciously every hint of 
entertainment that you get to know Rome. The greater part of the 
life about you goes on in the streets; and for an observer fresh 
from a country in which town scenery is at the least monotonous 
incident and character and picture seem to abound. I become 
conscious with compunction, let me hasten to add, that I have 
launched myself thus on the subject of Roman churches and Roman 
walks without so much as a preliminary allusion to St. Peter's. 
One is apt to proceed thither on rainy days with intentions of 
exercise--to put the case only at that--and to carry these out 
body and mind. Taken as a walk not less than as a church, St. 
Peter's of course reigns alone. Even for the profane 
"constitutional" it serves where the Boulevards, where Piccadilly 
and Broadway, fall short, and if it didn't offer to our use the 
grandest area in the world it would still offer the most 

diverting. Few great works of art last longer to the curiosity, 

to the perpetually transcended attention. You think you have 
taken the whole thing in, but it expands, it rises sublime again, 
and leaves your measure itself poor. You never let the ponderous 
leather curtain bang down behind you--your weak lift of a scant 
edge of whose padded vastness resembles the liberty taken in 
folding back the parchment corner of some mighty folio page-- 
without feeling all former visits to have been but missed 
attempts at apprehension and the actual to achieve your first 
real possession. The conventional question is ever as to whether 
one hasn't been "disappointed in the size," but a few honest folk 
here and there, I hope, will never cease to say no. The place 
struck me from the first as the hugest thing conceivable--a real 
exaltation of one's idea of space; so that one's entrance, even 
from the great empty square which either glares beneath the deep 
blue sky or makes of the cool far-cast shadow of the immense 
front something that resembles a big slate-coloured country on a 
map, seems not so much a going in somewhere as a going out. The 
mere man of pleasure in quest of new sensations might well not 
know where to better his encounter there of the sublime shock 
that brings him, within the threshold, to an immediate gasping 
pause. There are days when the vast nave looks mysteriously 
vaster than on others and the gorgeous baldachino a longer 
journey beyond the far-spreading tessellated plain of the 
pavement, and when the light has yet a quality which lets things 
loom their largest, while the scattered figures--I mean the 
human, for there are plenty of others--mark happily the scale of 
items and parts. Then you have only to stroll and stroll and gaze 
and gaze; to watch the glorious altar-canopy lift its bronze 
architecture, its colossal embroidered contortions, like a temple 
within a temple, and feel yourself, at the bottom of the abysmal 
shaft of the dome, dwindle to a crawling dot. 


Much of the constituted beauty resides in the fact that it is all 
general beauty, that you are appealed to by no specific details, 

or that these at least, practically never importunate, are as 

taken for granted as the lieutenants and captains are taken for 
granted in a great standing army--among whom indeed individual 
aspects may figure here the rather shifting range of decorative 
dignity in which details, when observed, often prove poor (though 
never not massive and substantially precious) and sometimes prove 
ridiculous. The sculptures, with the sole exception of Michael 
Angelo's ineffable "Pieta," which lurks obscurely in a side- 
chapel--this indeed to my sense the rarest artistic 

_combination_ of the greatest things the hand of man has 
produced--are either bad or indifferent; and the universal 
incrustation of marble, though sumptuous enough, has a less 
brilliant effect than much later work of the same sort, that for 
instance of St. Paul's without the Walls. The supreme beauty is 
the splendidly sustained simplicity of the whole. The thing 
represents a prodigious imagination extraordinarily strained, yet 
strained, at its happiest pitch, without breaking. Its happiest 
pitch I say, because this is the only creation of its strenuous 
author in presence of which you are in presence of serenity. You 
may invoke the idea of ease at St. Peter's without a sense of 
sacrilege--which you can hardly do, if you are at all spiritually 
nervous, in Westminster Abbey or Notre Dame. The vast enclosed 
clearness has much to do with the idea. There are no shadows to 
speak of, no marked effects of shade; only effects of light 
innumerably--points at which this element seems to mass itself in 
airy density and scatter itself in enchanting gradations and 
cadences. It performs the office of gloom or of mystery in Gothic 
churches; hangs like a rolling mist along the gilded vault of the 
nave, melts into bright interfusion the mosaic scintillations of 

the dome, clings and clusters and lingers, animates the whole 
huge and otherwise empty shell. A good Catholic, I suppose, is 
the same Catholic anywhere, before the grandest as well as the 
humblest altars; but to a visitor not formally enrolled St. 

Peter's speaks less of aspiration than of full and convenient 
assurance. The soul infinitely expands there, if one will, but 

all on its quite human level. It marvels at the reach of our 
dreams and the immensity of our resources. To be so impressed and 
put in our place, we say, is to be sufficiently "saved"; we can't 

be more than the heaven itself; and what specifically celestial 
beauty such a show or such a substitute may lack it makes up for 
in certainty and tangibility. And yet if one's hours on the scene 
are not actually spent in praying, the spirit seeks it again as 

for the finer comfort, for the blessing, exactly, of its example, 

its protection and its exclusion. When you are weary of the 
swarming democracy of your fellow-tourists, of the unremunerative 


aspects of human nature on Corso and Pincio, of the oppressively 
frequent combination of coronets on carriage panels and stupid 
faces in carriages, of addled brains and lacquered boots, of ruin 
and dirt and decay, of priests and beggars and takers of 
advantage, of the myriad tokens of a halting civilisation, the 
image of the great temple depresses the balance of your doubts, 
seems to rise above even the highest tide of vulgarity and make 
you still believe in the heroic will and the heroic act. It's a 
relief, in other words, to feel that there's nothing but a cab- 

fare between your pessimism and one of the greatest of human 
achievements. 


This might serve as a Lenten peroration to these remarks of mine 
which have strayed so woefully from their jovial text, save that 

I ought fairly to confess that my last impression of the Carnival 
was altogether Carnivalesque.. The merry-making of Shrove Tuesday 
had life and felicity; the dead letter of tradition broke out 

into nature and grace. I pocketed my scepticism and spent a long 
afternoon on the Corso. Almost every one was a masker, but you 
had no need to conform; the pelting rain of confetti effectually 
disguised you. I can't say I found it all very exhilarating; but 

here and there I noticed a brighter episode--a capering clown 
inflamed with contagious jollity, some finer humourist forming a 
circle every thirty yards to crow at his indefatigable sallies. 

One clever performer so especially pleased me that I should have 
been glad to catch a glimpse of the natural man. You imagined for 
him that he was taking a prodigious intellectual holiday and that 
his gaiety was in inverse ratio to his daily mood. Dressed as a 
needy scholar, in an ancient evening-coat and with a rusty black 
hat and gloves fantastically patched, he carried a little volume 
carefully under his arm. His humours were in excellent taste, his 
whole manner the perfection of genteel comedy. The crowd seemed 
to relish him vastly, and he at once commanded a glee-fully 
attentive audience. Many of his sallies I lost; those I caught 

were excellent. His trick was often to begin by taking some one 
urbanely and caressingly by the chin and complimenting him on the 
_intelligenza della sua fisionomia_. I kept near him as long 

as I could; for he struck me as a real ironic artist, cherishing 

a disinterested, and yet at the same time a motived and a moral, 
passion for the grotesque. I should have liked, however--if 

indeed I shouldn't have feared--to see him the next morning, or 
when he unmasked that night over his hard-earned supper in a 
smoky trattoria_. As the evening went on the crowd 

thickened and became a motley press of shouting, pushing, 
scrambling, everything but squabbling, revellers. The rain of 
missiles ceased at dusk, but the universal deposit of chalk and 
flour was trampled into a cloud made lurid by flaring pyramids of 
the gas-lamps that replaced for the occasion the stingy Roman 


luminaries. Early in the evening came off the classic exhibition 
of the moccoletti_, which I but half saw, like a languid 

reporter resigned beforehand to be cashiered for want of 
enterprise. From the mouth of a side-street, over a thousand 
heads, I caught a huge slow-moving illuminated car, from which 
blue-lights and rockets and Roman candles were in course of 
discharge, meeting all in a dim fuliginous glare far above the 
house-tops. It was like a glimpse of some public orgy in ancient 
Babylon. In the small hours of the morning, walking homeward from 
a private entertainment, I found Ash Wednesday still kept at bay. 
The Corso, flaring with light, smelt like a circus. Every one was 
taking friendly liberties with every one else and using up the 
dregs of his festive energy in convulsive hootings and 
gymnastics. Here and there certain indefatigable spirits, clad 
all in red after the manner of devils and leaping furiously about 
with torches, were supposed to affright you. But they shared the 
universal geniality and bequeathed me no midnight fears as a 
pretext for keeping Lent, the carnevale dei preti_, as I 

read in that profanely radical sheet the Capitale . Of this 

too I have been having glimpses. Going lately into Santa 
Francesca Romana, the picturesque church near the Temple of 
Peace, I found a feast for the eyes--a dim crimson-toned light 
through curtained windows, a great festoon of tapers round the 
altar, a bulging girdle of lamps before the sunken shrine 
beneath, and a dozen white-robed Dominicans scattered in the 
happiest composition on the pavement. It was better than the 
_moccoletti_. 


1873. 


Still Life, by Matt Pierard 


RENO ROMANCE 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Reno, by Lilyan Stratton 


Reno and Romance go hand in hand I should say. If you asked half a 
dozen of your friends what the word Romance means, I dare say each one 
would give a different answer. I think one of the most beautiful plays 

I have ever seen was a play called "Romance"; yet to me the play 

seemed rather a tragic story.... I have looked up the word in an 

English dictionary and it gives the definition, "An imaginative story, 
fiction." How prosaic! To me Romance has always been something 
poetical and very real indeed. 


At any rate, it is real in Reno; everywhere there is evidence of it; 
and it is easy to lay one's finger on the romantic cases. Just peep 
into the room of this new arrival; there is a bower of beautiful 
flowers, and there is a telegram on the dressing table. The lady's 
lawyer had been telegraphed to and has given instructions that a 
garden of flowers be arranged as a welcome to the fair exile; the 
telegram contains words of encouragement and consolation. 


I heard of many romances that were beautiful and interesting; that 
pictured to my mind youthful mistakes righted, dreams realized and 
ideal future homes, with love reigning supreme and peace and harmony 
keeping the charm ever radiant. I can't tell you about all of them, 
therefore I shall select the one I thought most beautiful. The heroine 


of my selected romance is Mrs. Beuland, of Virginia. 


Never have I found it so difficult to describe a woman as I find it to 
describe Mrs. Beuland; I wish I could picture to you this most unusual 
woman as I knew her in the southland, a mere girl of sixteen; as I 
think of her now she brings to my mind a poem of William Wordsworth: 


"I saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a woman too: 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food-- 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles." 


Yes, she was like a poem, with much of the untamed grace of a panther, 
and the gentleness of a dove..... 


In Balzac's unique story, "A Passion in the Desert," a question is 
asked: "How did their friendship end?" The answer is, "Like all great 
passions--in a misunderstanding. One suspects the other. One is too 
proud to ask for an explanation and the other too stubborn to offer 
it." And so it was with Mrs. Beuland, else I should not be recording 
her romance here. 


I am glad the story of Balzac did not read: "Like all great loves," 
because I believe that a great love always brings with it harmony and 
understanding. The misunderstanding in this case was due to the fact, 
that the girl did not know that under this great passion lay 
slumbering a wonderful love of everlasting endurance. 


Surely the heroine of this romance was deserving of a great love. She 
was like a sunbeam when she entered a room, she always brought 
gladness; she radiated the joy of living. 


She rode like a princess, danced like a fairy, was a child of nature 

and at the same time a woman of the world. I have seen her romp in a 
daisy field and gather flowers with the children, as much a child as 
any of them, and a few hours later I have met her in a drawing room, 
an entirely different person, all dignity and self possession. 


Mrs. Beuland was a daughter of one of the first families of Virginia; 
tall and stately, with a splendid, graceful physique, blue eyes, black 
hair and olive skin. Her physical charm and mental attraction were 
always struggling for supremacy. 


She was a girl of many moods; sometimes the joy of living would just 
radiate from her and her care-free laughter and musical voice would be 
that of a happy child; another time her eyes would lose the sparkling, 
captivating expression and become dreamy and thoughtful, as though 
they were peering into the great beyond; her voice would tremble with 
earnestness as she would discuss some serious subject. And then again 
there would be a note of sadness, though never of bitterness. 


I knew Mrs. Beuland as Nell Wilbur in Virginia, before her marriage to 
Mr. Beuland. Her family were among the victims of the Civil War who 
were left paupers after the wreckage of the South. 


Nell Wilbur had always been proud, willful and highly strung. Her 
mother had died young. Her father after futile attempts to guide her 
steps in the right direction, finally concluded that it was better to 
let her have her head; she would run away with the bit anyway. She 
might break her neck, but she surely would have to learn life's 
lessons in her own way, and she did. 


Her family tried to make a match for her but she refused, saying, "I 
want to be the captain of my own soul; I will make my own mistakes": 
and she kept her word. Just seventeen, she went to visit an aunt in 
New York, glowing with youth and health, with a mind full of romance 
and ideals; an enthusiast, and a dreamer of dreams. She at once found 
herself surrounded by devoted admirers, all rivaling with each other 
in their efforts to please her. One young millionaire, finding that 

she was fond of equestrian sports, offered her the pick of his 

stables, whereupon the young Virginian lifted her eyes in surprise as 
she said: "But where would I ride? Your little old park isn't big 
enough to ride in, and the people all look as though they dropped out 
of a Fifth Avenue shop window. If you would come with me for a cross 
country gallop in Virginia, you would understand that I could not 
possibly be interested in doing living pictures in Central Park!" 


Among the hosts of Miss Wilbur's admirers there were two who 
interested the young lady; one a splendid young English lawyer, rich 
and handsome: the other, a young New York artist, poor but 
interesting, very sincere, very intellectual and with strong 
personality. 


Both men had many faults, though they had their full share of fine 
qualities as well. The faults that were most annoying to Miss Wilbur 

in the young lawyer (whose name by the way was Glen Royce) were his 
profound conceit and his sensual nature. There was some excuse for him 
because the Gods had endowed him with all their charms; he was an 
Adonis, Apollo and all the other Greek Gods in one. I don't think I 

have ever seen two people so near physical perfection as Nell Wilbur 


and Glen Royce. They seemed to be made for each other; every one had 
decided that they would surely be married. Young Royce was madly in 
love, and though Miss Wilbur lavished her smiles on the young artist, 
Will Beuland, no one thought that he had the slightest chance. 


Miss Wilbur's aunt invited a party of the young people to Atlantic 

City for the Easter holidays, and I was lucky enough to be asked, my 
principal pleasure being in watching the ideal young lovers. They were 
always perfectly groomed; always stunning; in morning dress, bathing 
suits and evening clothes, alike charming. The last evening before our 
return I was in the reception room when Nell appeared dressed for 
dinner. I watched young Royce when, with all the grace of a prince, he 
rose to receive her. She was in rose satin and chiffon, with a cluster 
of pink blossoms in her hand, like the herald of spring; so soft and 
delicately tinted were her beautifully moulded shoulders that one 
could scarcely perceive where the soft clinging chiffon left off. She 
was Startlingly beautiful, and as I watched the man as he touched her 
hand, I could have sworn that all the blood in his veins had turned to 
liquid fire. 


I made some excuse and left them alone. The balcony was dark and 
deserted, and I betook myself to its seclusion. I think the lovers 

must have forgotten about the balcony; I am quite sure he had 
forgotten everything but the vision before him. He was living in the 
world that never was; the sound of flutes was wafted on the breeze 
from fairyland. Pulsing bosom and sheen of sun-kissed shoulders.... 
Ah! maddening modesty and virtue, how inconsistent are thy ways! No 
wonder so many forget about the cursed serpent.... 


Through the windows I saw the man lead the woman to a cluster of palms 
in a far corner of the big room, seat her on a divan in the shadow of 

the palms and drop on his knees before her. The next moment she was in 
his arms. He had meant to propose the same as we read in books, but 

his lips were too near the woman's delicately tinted breast... He 

kissed her lips, her eyes, her bosom and shoulders; he was like the 

rush of a bursting river whose waters cry out in ecstasy of liberation 

as they leap in the sunshine. 


That evening at dinner the engagement was informally announced. There 
was, however, something in Miss Wilbur's manner that I could not quite 
fathom; that something which completes the happiness of two people who 
love each other was lacking. It was not until ten years later when I 

met Mrs. Beuland in Reno, that I understood the shadow. 


I knew that the young lawyer had failed to induce Miss Wilbur to 
consent to an early wedding, and after much persuasion Mr. Royce 
returned to England alone. Later it was rumored that the engagement 
had been broken off; then we heard that Mr. Royce had committed 


suicide; again that he had married; another time that he was returning 
to America to press his suit. 


Miss Wilbur was very reticent about the subject and continued to 

receive the attentions of the young artist, Will Beuland, and some six 
months after Mr. Royce returned to England she was married to the New 
York artist. No one seemed surprised, though it caused much gossip. 


Fancy my astonishment when ten years later I met the stately Mrs. 
Beuland in the lobby of my hotel in Reno. I had not seen her since her 
marriage; the only difference the years had made, apparently, was that 
now she was a woman instead of a girl, and yes, there was just a wisp 
of snowy white hair among the black locks about her forehead, which 
made her look even more aristocratic, if that was possible. 


When one is lonely and alone in a strange place, it is most agreeable 

to find an unexpected friend; and when one has a heavy heart, it is 

good to confide in a sympathetic friend; so Mrs. Beuland and I became 
close companions. I was fortunately able to lend a helping hand and 
cheer the lonely way of this charming and much loved woman. One day as 
we were chatting on the banks of the Truckee, she said to me: "Do you 
know, it does seem such a pity that one of the most beautiful things 

on earth really causes the most trouble!" "What is that?" I replied. 
"Youthful ideals," she replied. 


"For a youthful ideal I have paid long years of misery, and have spent 
that time as an apprentice in the workshop of wisdom. Tardy wisdom, 
the mother of all real enduring happiness. Because of a youthful ideal 
I did not marry the man I really loved; instead I married the man I 
thought I loved. I wanted to be the companion and friend and ideal 
mate and intellectual partner through life to the man I married; those 
were my ideals. 


“The moment I promised myself to the man I loved I found myself 
clasped tightly in passion's mad embrace; a mad passion by youth's 
fierce fires fed; his kisses hotly pressed on my lips burned into my 
very soul and made my heart sick. Was that love? It was certainly not 
my ideal, to be the toy of mad passion! 


"Ah! where was wisdom's tardy voice that it did not whisper: 'God made 
men thus: there are no perfect men"".... 


"I married for ideals, not for love. I was in love with the ideal, and 
the man I married led me to believe he was that ideal; picture my 
heart-aching disappointment when I found that his art was his real 
bride, and that I was a sort of understudy; hardly that, after the 


first few months. I awoke to the fact that I had exchanged my youth 

and freedom for a domestic mill that sank all my ideals into 
commonplace. I said I would make my own mistakes and I did. Then came 
the long battle with my pride, and I suffered in silence. For seven 

long years I faced neglect and humiliation; and then one day after a 

visit to my old home, I returned to find my husband and one of his 

models occupying my very home.... my very bed. I turned and left the 
place without a word. 


"For the first time in my life I grew bitter; I wondered if it were 
true, that realization kills all the joys we anticipate; if all our 
rosy dreams turn gray in the face of cold reality. 


"I was sick at heart and alone, too proud to go to anyone with my 
troubles; it seemed to me that day by day the color was fading out of 
my life. I had for years given all my love gifts only to answer duty's 
call and one by one the leaves of my romance began to fall, until 
jealousy, like a cancer, had eaten into my aching heart, and left me 
stripped of everything, even hope.... 


"My thoughts were muddled; I could not think clearly: it was a day in 
early June: I did not know where to go, and I did not want to meet 
anyone I knew. I never knew quite how or why, but a few hours later I 
found myself in Atlantic City. I arrived there in the evening and 

after refreshing myself, I walked out on the board walk and almost to 
the end of it, until there was no one in sight: and then I went down 

on the sand and there I seated myself. I thought, with the big silver 
moon overhead and the waves breaking on the shore, I should be able to 
think out some plan for the future. I don't know how long I sat there, 
but I know the only thoughts that came to me were that in my case I 
was forever through with romance, sentiments and ideals. There was a 
storm raging in my soul, and bitter resentment in my heart; I had 
meant so well and it had all come to this. I looked at my watch: it 

was nearly eleven; I suddenly realized that I had forgotten to dine, 
that my head ached and that I was tired. I got up and started back to 
the hotel. Then a miracle happened; it sounds like fiction but I swear 
it is the truth..... 


"I heard my name called; it sounded as though it were an echo out of 
the past. I looked up.... a tall gentleman was standing by me looking 
down into my face; 'Good evening, Mrs. Beuland, this is indeed a 
pleasant surprise." Glen Royce....You know our story, and as I had not 
heard from him in years you can imagine my surprise. 


"Mr. Royce had been in America just one week; he had come over on 
business and just thought it would be interesting to run down and have 
a peep at the sea. I think both our thoughts traveled back over the 
years to the Easter time we spent together there.... 


"How long are you remaining?’ he asked after a little pause. 'About a 
week,’ I replied. 'May I call tomorrow then?' 'Yes,' I said, 'but I 

have just arrived and am rather tired; if you will excuse me I will 
leave you now.' He saw me to my hotel and said good night. I never 
knew quite what was said or what really happened, however. I slept 
soundly from sheer exhaustion, and awakened the next morning 
refreshed, but unable to realize that everything was not a dream. 


"Then the 'phone rang. 'Good morning, Mrs. Beuland; this is Glen Royce 
speaking; hope I haven't called you too early? Will you come for a 

walk? It is a beautiful day.' I did and before the day was over, I had 
made a confidant of this old sweetheart of mine, and extracted a 
promise from him, a very foolish, silly promise. 


"'T want so much to be your friend,' he said, 'there must be something 

I can do to make your burden lighter.' I told him that I would accept 

his friendship under one condition, that he would promise not to make 
love to me, and so the courtship was started all over again ona 
friendship basis, though I did not realize it at the time. Later he 

made me tell him why I broke our engagement, and when I explained he 
understood, and blamed it on a misunderstanding. 


"I thought him a much finer man than he was ten years ago, but of 
course that is only the wisdom that comes with the years. It has been 
three years since I met him that evening, when I was blind with utter 
despair. That's the story so far! My case will be called tomorrow; if 

I am lucky I will be free, and then he is coming out and we will be 
married here and spend our honeymoon in California. I want you to be 
my only attendant. Things have turned out so that he is to remain in 
America; we have a beautiful little home near New York, down by the 
sea. When you go back East you must come and see us." 


And so the happy day arrived, just as the sun was sinking down behind 
Mount Rose; we stood in the silent church; I held the flowers, a huge 
bouquet of simple spring blossoms, while the groom slipped the little 
gold band on the bride's finger and the organ pealed out the 
benediction.... 


A few months later I arrived in New York and telephoned, "Hello, Nell, 

is that you? Here I am, may I come out, or are you two still 
honeymooning?" The answer came back: "We are still honeymooning, but 
you may come out; in fact, I am just crazy to see you. You will never 

find the way alone; meet Glen at his office and come out with him 
tonight!" And I did. The bride was at the station to meet us, 

radiantly happy. We motored over a beautiful bit of country and in 

about ten minutes came to a beautiful villa, with beautiful gardens 

and a glimpse of the sea in the distance; it did my soul good to watch 


this picture of domestic bliss. They were like a boy and girl again, 
up to their eyes in love and gloriously happy. 


"A love and happiness with wisdom as its basis and made up of 
understanding and friendship, with a dash of romance, and enough 
passion to lend warmth and charm, and a good portion of common sense 
that doesn't expect perfection": this is Nell's recipe for domestic 
happiness. 


Three years later. My husband and I have just returned from a week-end 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. Royce: the recipe seems to be working fine; I am 
trying it myself. We sat on the porch and watched them stroll out to 

the beach, in the fading light of the setting sun, and then the 

shadows of twilight hid them from sight. They disappeared, hand in 
hand; lovers, living in perfect companionship, planning and building 

as they go. May their matrimonial ship continue to sail on sunny seas, 
where soft winds blow, and rest in the harbor of happiness at last. 
Another triumph for Reno..... 


On the occasion of our visit she showed me a package of letters tied 
with white satin ribbon; "Glen's letters," she said; "he wrote me one 
every day I was in Reno and they are the most beautiful letters ever 
written." I read some of them and I agreed with her; I wish she would 
allow me to publish them: it would make a good world better for having 
read them. "Nor has earth, nor Heaven nor Hell any bars through which 
love cannot burst its way toward reunion and completeness".... 


And yet this queen of matrimonial bliss said to me, "I wish that all 
mothers would warn their girls against ideals which are not practical. 
I blame my ideals for years of utter misery; my ideal was a perfect 
man." 


“Someone has said: 'God does not make imperfect things,' and yet can 
anyone Say that he has ever seen a perfect man or a woman? I held on 
to the shreds of my ideal until there was not a shred left to hang on 
to; until my heart lay bruised and bleeding on the altar of dead and 
gone ideals. And then wisdom came and whispered: 'You have been 
looking for perfection, but there is no such thing on this earth: we 
must be forbearing and forgiving: ‘forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors. ' 


"With wisdom came new ideals that were practical and a new kind of 
love, indulgent and forgiving, yet self-respecting; a love as strong 

as the Rock of Ages. Love--a little thing--a sentiment perhaps--and 
yet without it what would be left of that which we call life.... 


"There are emotions which make for ambition, for right living, for 
honor and position, but how pitifully small and inconsequential 


besides the mighty tomes which, circling the globe, comprise the 
lexicon of love. Love--the symbol and sequel of birth, the solace of 
death--the essence of divinity! Frozen indeed is the heart which has 
never felt its glow; gross and sordid the soul which has never been 
illumined by its sunshine. 


"To live is to love, my friend, and to love is to suffer a little and 
to be happy much." 


Fresh Produce, by Matt Pierard 


“ROLL YOUR OWN" 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Love Conquers All, by Robert C. Benchley 


_Inside Points on Building and Maintaining a Private Tennis Court_ 


Now that the Great War is practically over, until the next one begins 
there isn't very much that you can do with that large plot of ground 
which used to be your war-garden. It is too small for a running-track 
and too large for nasturtiums. Obviously, the only thing left is a 
tennis-court. 


One really ought to have a tennis-court of one's own. Those at the Club 
are always so full that on Saturdays and Sundays the people waiting to 
play look like the gallery at a Davis Cup match, and even when you do 
get located you have two sets of balls to chase, yours and those of the 
people in the next court. 


The first thing is to decide among yourselves just what kind of court it 


is to be. There are three kinds: grass, clay, and corn-meal. In Maine, 
gravel courts are also very popular. Father will usually hold out for a 
grass court because it gives a slower bounce to the ball and Father 
isn't so quick on the bounce as he used to be. All Mother insists on is 
plenty of headroom. Junior and Myrtis will want a clay one because you 
can dance on a clay one in the evening. The court as finished will be a 
combination grass and dirt, with a little golden-rod late in August. 


A little study will be necessary before laying out the court. I mean you 
can't just go out and mark a court by guess-work. You must first learn 
what the dimensions are supposed to be and get as near to them as is 
humanly possible. Whereas there might be a slight margin for error in 
some measurements, it is absolutely essential that both sides are the 
same length, otherwise you might end up by lobbing back to yourself if 
you got very excited. 


The worst place to get the dope on how to arrange a tennis-court is in 

the Encyclopeedia Britannica. The article on TENNIS was evidently written 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. It begins by explaining that in America 
tennis is called "court tennis." The only answer to that is, "You're a 
cock-eyed liar!" The whole article is like this. 


The name "tennis," it says, probably comes from the French " Tenez_ !" 
meaning "Take it! Play!" More likely, in my opinion, it is derived from 
the Polish " Tinith !" meaning "Go on, that was _not_ outside!" 


During the Fourteenth Century the game was played by the highest people 
in France. Louis X died from a chill contracted after playing. Charles V 
was devoted to it, although he tried in vain to stop it as a pastime for 

the lower classes (the origin of the country-club); Charles VI watched 

it being played from the room where he was confined during his attack of 
insanity and Du Guesclin amused himself with it during the siege of 
Dinan. And, although it doesn't say so in the Encyclopaedia, Robert C. 
Benchley, after playing for the first time in the season of 1922, was so 
lame under the right shoulder-blade that he couldn't lift a glass to his 
mouth. 


This fascinating historical survey of tennis goes on to say that in the 
reign of Henri IV the game was so popular that it was said that "there 
were more tennis-players in Paris than drunkards in England." The 
drunkards of England were so upset by this boast that they immediately 
started a drive for membership with the slogan, "Five thousand more 
drunkards by April 15, and to Hell with France!" One thing led to 
another until war was declared. 


The net does not appear until the 17th century. Up until that time a 
rope, either fringed or tasseled, was stretched across the court. This 
probably had to be abandoned because it was so easy to crawl under it 


and chase your opponent. There might also have been ample opportunity 
for the person playing at the net or at the "rope," to catch the eye of 

the player directly opposite by waving his racquet high in the air and 
then to kick him under the rope, knocking him for a loop while the ball 
was being put into play in his territory. You have to watch these 
Frenchmen every minute. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica gives fifteen lines to "Tennis in America." 

It says that "few tennis courts existed in America before 1880, but that 
now there are courts in Boston, New York, Chicago, Tuxedo and Lakewood 
and several other places." Everyone try hard to think now just where 
those other places are! 


Which reminds us that one of them is going to be in your side yard where 
the garden used to be. After you have got the dimensions from the 
Encyclopeedia, call up a professional tennis-court maker and get him to 
do the job for you. Just tell him that you want "a tennis-court." 


Once it is built the fun begins. According to the arrangement, each 
member of the family is to have certain hours during which it belongs to 
them and no one else. Thus the children can play before breakfast and 
after breakfast until the sun gets around so that the west court is 

shady. Then Daddy and Mother and sprightly friends may take it over. 
Later in the afternoon the children have it again, and if there is any 
light left after dinner Daddy can take a whirl at the ball. 


What actually will happen is this: Right after breakfast Roger Beeman, 
who lives across the street and who is home for the summer with a couple 
of college friends who are just dandy looking, will come over and ask if 
they may use the court until someone wants it. They will let Myrtis play 
with them and perhaps Myrtis' girl-chum from Westover. They will play 
five sets, running into scores like 19-17, and at lunch time will make 
plans for a ride into the country for the afternoon. Daddy will stick 
around in the offing all dressed up in his tennis-clothes waiting to 

play with Uncle Ted, but somehow or other every time he approaches the 
court the young people will be in the middle of a set. 


[Illustration: For three hours there is a great deal of screaming. ] 


After lunch, Lillian Nieman, who lives three houses down the street, 
will come up and ask if she may bring her cousin (just on from the West) 
to play a set until someone wants the court. Lillian's cousin has never 
played tennis before but she has done a lot of croquet and thinks she 
ought to pick tennis up rather easily. For three hours there is a great 
deal of screaming, with Lillian and her cousin hitting the ball an 
aggregate of eleven times, while Daddy patters up and down the 
side-lines, all dressed up in white, practising shots against the 

netting. 


Finally, the girls will ask him to play with them, and he will thank 
them and say that he has to go in the house now as he is all 
perspiration and is afraid of catching cold. 


After dinner there is dancing on the court by the young people. Anyway, 
Daddy is getting pretty old for tennis. 


MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


By EVELYN E. SMITH 


[Transcriber's Note: This PG etext was produced from 
Galaxy Science Fiction April 1955. 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed. ] 


Sometimes a job comes after the man... and 
this one came after Gervase like a tiger! 


The annunciator aroused Gervase from pleasant semi-slumber. He knew the 
interruption was his own fault for not having turned off the device, 

but he so seldom had a visitor that he could hardly be blamed for his 
forgetfulness. Frowning, he pressed the viewer button. A round, red 

face appeared on the screen. "May I be the first to congratulate you, 

Mr. Schnee?" it said. 


"You may, indeed," Gervase replied. "But for what?" 


"You haven't heard the news? Good, then I'm the first. I imagine I 

got a head-start on the others because of my superior facilities for 
locating you. Your address wasn't given; these pronouncements do tend 
to be a bit vague. Matter of tradition, I suppose." 


"I haven't heard any news for days," Gervase said, uncomfortably 
conscious that he was apologizing. "I've been listening to my 
sound-tapes and--and meditating," he added defiantly. "Wait a minute; 
I'll let you in." 


He struggled with the door-stud, but the door refused to open. The 
autobursar must have neglected to pay the door bill--probably because 
Gervase had failed to put enough money into it. But his allowance was 
limited and sound-tapes, not to speak of meditators, were so expensive. 


Sighing, Gervase got up and opened the door manually. The individual 
outside was short and stout and dressed, unfortunately, in the uniform 
of an upper-echelon salesman. Gervase had been caught! Still, he 
reminded himself, no one could force him to buy anything. He was a free 
citizen. 


"Well, come in if you must," he said grudgingly. "I suppose the big 
news is that I'm the lucky householder to whom the Little Gem Room 
Expander will first be offered." 


"Nothing of the sort!" the man replied indignantly. 


At this point, Gervase noticed with surprise that the other wore a 
jeweled merchant-prince's badge. Apparently this was one of those 
consumer reaction tests in which executives themselves participated to 
check on their employees. 


* * * * * 


The man remembered to smile. "The Prognosticator has just given 
its fortnightly Prognostication. You, Mr. Schnee, are going to be 
our new Ruler." He seized the young man's limp hand and shook it 
enthusiastically. "And I'm sure you'll be a splendid one, too." 


Gervase accepted a pale green cheroot from the dispenser. It shook in 
his lips. "And what's to become of the old Ruler?" 


"You're scheduled to dispose of him sometime this month. Now, Mr. 
Schnee," the man went on briskly, "allow me to introduce myself. I am 
Bedrich Florea, vice president of the Florea Munitions and Container 
Corporation." He extracted a gleaming weapon from his brief case and 
offered it to Gervase. The young man recoiled. "If you will only agree 

to shoot Overlord Kipp with a Florea Semper Fidelis Gun," the executive 
continued, "my corporation will be happy to place a substantial amount 
of credits at your disposal in any bank you choose. Six billion, to be 
exact. Now if you'll just sign here on the dotted line...." He held out 

a stylus temptingly. 


"Nonsense!" Gervase backed away. 


“Even a Ruler can use money. Bribery for government officials, bread 
and circuses for the people--oh, money's a very useful commodity, Mr. 
Schnee. Shall we say seven billion?" 


"I don't doubt that money is useful," Gervase replied, thinking 
wistfully of seven billion credits. "But when I said 'nonsense,' I 
meant the Prognosticator. The whole thing's a lot of--well, nonsense. 
A whole planet of supposedly intelligent people listening to what's 
nothing more, really, than an oracle! A machine can't read the future. 
It's impossible." 


Florea's eyes bulged. "Mr. Schnee, that's sacrilege! You 
can't--confound it, sir, you can't talk that way about The Machine. 
After all," he added in a more placatory manner, "let's look at this 
reasonably. Machines can and do answer all the problems of our daily 
life, so why shouldn't a superior machine be able to tell the future?" 


"If you ask me," Gervase all but sneered, "behind the wires and 
gimmicks and whatnots in The Machine, there's a secret room in which a 
half-mad, half-intoxicated old priestess sits delivering her Delphic 
pronouncements. Might as well have an aboveboard oracle and be done 
with it." 


“Now, now, Mr. Schnee--" the executive smiled with obvious 
effort--"even our Ruler shouldn't flout the Authority of Machinery. Of 
course, it's all right when you're alone with friends, like me, but in 
public--" 


The annunciator sounded again. An eager face appeared on the screen. 
"Mr. Schnee," an equally eager voice said, "I'm from the Daily 
Disseminator_. How does it feel to be Ruler Prognosticate?" 


There was the sound of a scuffle. His face disappeared, to be replaced 
by two others. "Mr. Schnee, will you tell us in your very own words--" 


As Gervase clicked off the interviewer, the vidiphone blinked. Gervase 
lifted the receiver. The face of Overlord Kipp himself came into view, 
pale but composed. "I understand you're the young man who is destined 
to dispose of me and take my place?" 


* * * * * 


Gervase paled also. "Honestly, Your Honorship, I haven't the slightest 
inten--" 


"You'll make it quick and painless, won't you? And it really would be 
very decent of you to give me the exact day and hour of my--er--demise 
so I won't have to sit around waiting." 


"But, really--" 


"You don't look like a hard-hearted chap. As a matter of fact, I would 
say, offhand, that you had a kind face." 


“Well, thank you, but--" 


"I do wish you'd stop shilly-shallying and name the day. By the way, 
have you anything on for tomorrow?" 


"I didn't have anything special planned--" 


"Splendid! Suppose you come over to the Palace around one o'clock or 
so. We can have a bite of lunch and discuss the matter together. After 
all, I think you'll agree that I have been a reasonably good Ruler 

and so I have the right to die with dignity." He looked pleadingly at 
Gervase. 


"Oh, absolutely," the young man said in haste. "No question of it. I 
think it's a very good idea to have a chat about it first. Awkward 
to--dispose of someone you haven't met previously." 


The dictator gave him a wan smile. "Thank you, Mr. Schnee. I hope 
you'll find your successor as cooperative as yourself." 


The screen darkened. 
"Hmmm," Gervase mused. He took a lavender cheroot, forgetting he still 


held the lime one. "I wonder whether he wants me to make an appointment 
so he'll have a band of counter-assassins ready to kill me, saving him 


the expense of a stand-by guard. He is noted for his thriftiness, you 
know. Perhaps I just shouldn't show up at all." 


“He wouldn't dream of doing anything of the sort," Florea said 
austerely. "Overlord Kipp knows what is due to his position. He has 

a sense of duty and responsibility which, unfortunately, seems to be 
lacking in his successor ... if you'll excuse my speaking frankly," he 
added in haste. "I am, of course, considerably older than you and so I 
feel--" 


"It's quite all right," Gervase reassured him. "You may speak freely." 


"Furthermore," Florea continued, "if he had you killed, the people 
would probably give him a painful and lingering death for attempting to 
interfere with the course of destiny.... There, I hear them now!" 


And they could indeed hear the sound of voices raised in song--so many 
and so loud that they penetrated the soundproofing of the walls. "The 
_polloi_ are coming to hail their new Leader," Florea beamed. 


"Well, I'm not going to do it!" Gervase declared. "They can't make me 
kill him and take over and that's flat. I'm not the administrative 
type--never have been." 


* * * * * 


Florea took a cheroot of his own out of a platinum portable. "In that 
case, the people probably will kill _you_ for attempting to interfere 
with fate." 


"But I wouldn't have done anything!" Gervase protested. 


"There are sins of omission as well as commission. Come now, it's true 
a Ruler's life expectancy isn't very long--at least it hasn't been for 

the last few reigns--but it's longer than yours will be if you refuse 

to fulfill your destiny." 


"I wouldn't make a fit Ruler," Gervase said desperately. "Consider my 
origins. I wouldn't tell this to anyone but you--I'm illegitimate. I 
don't even know who my father is." 


The other man smiled again. "It's a wise child who knows his own 
father. And some of the most celebrated leaders in history have been 
illegitimate. Look at William the Conqueror." 


Gervase turned on the historiscope, dialed 1066 A.D., looked, 
shuddered, and turned it off. "I don't think that's much ofa 
recommendation!" 


"You see," Florea told him encouragingly, "almost anybody can be a 
leader. The important thing is that he be destined_ for leadership." 


“But I'm no good! Everybody says so. I've never done a thing in my 
life. My aged mother has had to work to support me." 


“Time enough that you stood on your two feet, my boy!" the businessman 
said, clapping the youth upon the shoulder. "And remember, destiny must 
take its course." 


He flung open the door. A cheering crowd stood outside. "My friends, 
allow me to introduce you to your new Ruler--Gervase Schnee!" 


A hoarse shout of approval went up. 


"He is planning to assassinate Overlord Kipp with a Florea Semper 
Fidelis Gun. Florea Semper Fidelis Guns retail from c2.98 for the 
Peasant's Pistol all the way up to c1089.56 for the Super Deluxe 
Conspirator's Model, but each is the best obtainable for the price. Mr. 
Schnee, of course, will use the Super Deluxe model." 


There were more cries, cheers and shouts. 


“Thank you for your--for your confidence and support," Gervase said 
brokenly. "I only hope I prove worthy of them." 


Gervase lunched with Overlord Kipp the next day and was not 
assassinated. The disposal was set for the coming Tuesday and announced 
to the public. Gervase was so nervous, he couldn't sleep the night 

before. When, early in the morning, he finally did manage to doze off, 

he was awakened by the encouraging telegrams that kept pouring in. 


At nine, he finally got up and dressed himself in the immaculate 
black-and-silver assassin's uniform that had been custom-made for him 
without charge by an eminent tailor. He was in no mood for breakfast, 
so he went outside to the handsome black-and-silver limousine that 
had been presented to him by a thoughtful industrialist. As he emerged 
from his door, a brass band struck up the national anthem and the 
crowd waiting outside broke into cheers suitably restrained to fit the 
melancholy occasion. 


* * * * * 


Gervase bowed wanly left and right as he got into the car. His two 
hired assistants, dressed in the customary black cloak and hood of the 
body-remover, were, he noticed, already seated beside the chauffeur. 
They did not turn their heads as Gervase entered, but preserved the 


traditional impassivity of their calling. 


The band started to play a funeral march as the car moved slowly down 
the boulevard. Stands had been put up all along the route and he was 
greeted by subdued cheering and applause from crowds neatly arranged 
according to rank. Little children of all classes rushed out into the 

street to present him with bouquets of flowers. 


The television cameras joined him en route and followed him all the way 
to the Palace. On the steps, Bedrich Florea awaited him, magnificently 
garbed in full executive uniform, his jewels flashing in the clear 
sunlight. 


"Allow me to load your Super Deluxe Conspirator's Florea Semper Fidelis 
Gun for you, Overlord Prognosticate," he announced in a ringing voice, 
as he turned his profile toward the cameras. 


"It's already loaded," Gervase said, nervously clutching the gun in his 
pocket. 


“Permit me to check it then." Florea put out an eager hand. 


Gervase executed a deft chassé in the opposite direction. "It's 
perfectly all right, I tell you! No one," he added in a burst of 
inspiration, "would have any difficulty in loading a Florea Semper 
Fidelis Gun." 


"That's right," the baffled munitions magnate admitted, falling back 
reluctantly. "Whether you buy the Peasant's or the Conspirator's Model, 
both have the same smooth free-loading mechanism...." 


"Out of the way, Executive," a cameraman said, unceremoniously sweeping 
Florea aside as Gervase paced into the Palace, followed by his two 
black-robed henchmen, carrying an elaborate, gold-mounted stretcher 
between them. 


"Candy, popcorn, hashish, yoghurt!" yelled a strident voice behind 
them. "Buy your refreshments here!" 


Overlord Kipp stood beside his desk, dressed in his finest 
uniform--which was, however, virtually invisible, it was so bedecked 
with glittering and sparkling medals and decorations. Gervase waited 
patiently while the soon-to-be-disposed-of Ruler made a speech pointing 
out the numerous benefits and improvements his reign had brought to 
the people. It was rather a long speech and Gervase's nose began to 
itch. He would have liked to scratch it, but the cameras were pointing 
directly at him. Life as Ruler, he saw, was going to be a long series 

of similar repressions. He sighed. But what could he do? Nobody could 


go against the Prognostications. 


Finally the speech was finished. "Good-by and good luck, Overlord 
Schnee," Kipp said. He stood, waiting. 


Gervase fired. There was a loud report. Kipp crumpled to the ground. 


Gervase hurled the Florea Semper Fidelis Gun to the desk. "Everyone 
will now please leave," he ordered in calm but firm tones, "while the 
removers take over." 


"Why can't we televise the removal?" a daring cameraman asked. 
"Something new." 


cS * * * * 


There was a shocked silence and then a babble of indignant voices. 
Gervase held up a weary hand. The voices stopped. 


"That sort of thing just isn't done," he told the cameraman with an 
Olympian smile. "Please leave as quickly as possible--all of you. I 
might want to meditate." 


They scuttled out backward, the cameras still grinding. Gervase pressed 
the studs that shut and bolted the door. 


"Whew!" said Overlord Kipp, sitting up. "I didn't think I'd be able to 
stand that much longer. You're a good shot, Schnee--that blank stung 
like crazy. And in a very tender spot, I might add." 


"No time for chatting," Gervase said nervously. "We've got to get this 
over in a hurry. Now comes the part when your friends will have to look 
like real removers. I hope they can give it that professional touch." 


"We are real removers in a sense," said one of the black-robed figures. 
"At least, both of us have participated in removals before." They 
dropped their hoods. 


Gervase's mouth hung open. "Why, you're Overlord Moorhouse!" he said to 
one. "And I've seen pictures of you!" he told the other. "You're the 

one that came before him--Shinnick. You died before I was born--that 

is, you were supposed to have died. Both of you were. Moorhouse 
killed--was supposed to have killed you." 


Ex-Overlord Shinnick smiled. "We're not precisely dead--only retired, 
you might say. In a way, anonymity is the same as death. And Overlords 
Moorhouse and Kipp--" he bowed toward them--"both had kind hearts, 
like yourself. The Prognosticator didn't say we had to be killed--just 


disposed of, as Kipp undoubtedly pointed out to you in your little talk 
together." 


"Sorry I couldn't tell you the truth," Kipp apologized as he dusted off 
his uniform, "but you might have changed your mind and given us away." 


"We've formed a sort of little club of dead Overlords," Shinnick 
elucidated. "After all, we're the only ones with whom we can associate 
safely--no danger of any one of us betraying the others." 


"We're looking forward to the day when you join us, Overlord Schnee," 
Moorhouse put in eagerly, "assuming that your successor is of as 
generous a nature as we, of course. Do you play bridge by any chance?" 


“You'd better hurry." Gervase worriedly changed the subject as he 
noticed the time on the wall chronometer. "If the four of us are 
discovered, the mob would tear us all to pieces." 


"Right you are," said ex-Overlord Shinnick. "Get on the stretcher, 
Kipp. Bad enough we're going to have to carry you out; at least don't 
expect us to lift you up." 


Kipp obediently assumed a recumbent posture: Shinnick and Moorhouse 
covered him with a black cloth and were preparing to march out when 
Gervase recollected himself and halted them. "Wait a moment--you'd 
better take off those medals first, Kipp. They come with the job." 


"Grave-robber," said Kipp, reluctantly sitting up on his catafalque and 
unfastening the jeweled decorations. 


* * * * * 


When the little procession had left, Gervase pressed a stud on the desk 
marked Secretary . A panel in the wall opened and a timorous-looking 
man virtually fell into the room. "Y-yes, Your Honorship?" 

“The Prognosticator is right here in the Palace, isn't it?" Gervase 
asked, in a tone that would have been authoritative if his voice hadn't 
cracked right in the middle of Palace . 

"Y-yes, Your Honorship." 

“Lead me to it immediately." 


"Su-certainly, Your Honorship." 


As they left the room, Gervase picked the Florea Semper Fidelis Gun 
off the desk. It was too valuable a piece of property to leave lying 


around. The Palace was full of sticky-fingered civil servants. 


They passed through room after room containing bank after bank of 
computing machines, each more complicated in appearance than the last. 
Hordes of officials in the garb of hereditary scientist or technician 

bowed low as the new Ruler passed. The machines, of course, operated 
and repaired themselves automatically; nonetheless, they needed a good 
many attendants as befitted their exalted status. 


Gervase and his guide finally came to the room where the Prognosticator 
itself was enshrined. The apartment was twenty stories high and a 
hundred meters wide, but it was none too large for all the flashing 

lights and spinning dials and buzzing relays and levers and cables 

which jammed it. The hundreds of first-rank scientists who waited upon 
the Machine stopped their tasks of dusting and polishing to greet the 
new Usurper with deferent acclaim. 


“Leave me," he ordered, gesturing with the gun toward the door. "I 
would be alone with the Prognosticator." 


"Certainly, Your Honorship. Certainly. Your wishes are our commands." 
They backed out. 

“You, too," Gervase told the secretary who had guided him. 

"Y-yes, Your Honorship." The man skittered off. 

When they had all gone, Gervase approached a small, unobtrusive door 
marked Danger--No Admittance . Dust lay thick on the sill, for it was 


seldom opened. 


Gervase took a tiny, intricate piece of metal from his pocket and 
fitted it into the lock. Something inside clicked. The door swung open. 


Beyond, a narrow flight of steps spiraled downward. Gervase descended 
them unhesitatingly until he came to another small door. This one was 
simply marked Private_. He knocked on it. 


"Aah, go butter your earlobes!" a cracked voice called from within. 
"Can't you read, you dumb cluck?" 


"It's me, Gervase!" He pounded on the door with the butt of his gun. 
"Open up!" 


* * * cS * 


The door swung open creakily. Through the gloom inside, there could be 


dimly seen antique furnishings in a poor state of preservation and a 
still more imperfect state of cleanliness. An outmodedly streamlined 
twentieth-century typewriting machine was set on a costly metal stand 
with one caster missing. The flaps of the table were open--one held a 
chipped teapot, the other a dusty crystal ball and a dog-eared pack of 
Gypsy cards. Behind all this was a rare old psychoanalyst's couch, 
ripped open here and there and showing the original stuffing. 


Reclining on the couch was an incredibly old woman wearing a quaint 
costume of a bygone era--long scarlet silk skirt, yellow blouse, great 
golden hoops swinging in her ears. She was sipping something out of a 
teacup, but it didn't smell like tea, at least not like tea alone. The 
ancient reek of gin pervaded and overpowered the general mustiness. 


"Hello, son!" the old woman said, waving the cup at Gervase. "'Bout 
time you came to pay your old mother a visit." She cackled. "I kind of 
thought something like this would stir you up!" 


* * * * * 


"Mother," Gervase said reproachfully, "you know you shouldn't have done 
Tt 


“What did I do?" she asked, assuming a ludicrous posture of innocence. 


"You fixed the Prognostications, that's what you did. Although why you 
had to pick on me--" 


"Aah, I got tired of supporting you! You're a big boy--it's about time 
you earned your own living. Besides, I thought it'd be a good idea to 
elect a sympathetic administration. Sympathetic to me, that is. Palace 
needs a new ventilating system. Air in here's terrible. Smells as if 
something'd died and they were too stingy to give it a decent burial." 


"But why didn't you use the Prognosticator to get new ventilation put 
in?" Gervase asked. "Seems to me you could have foretold everyone in 
the Palace would suffocate or something if it wasn't done." 


"They'd have got around it, same way you got around killing Kipp." 
Gervase blushed. 


"You can't fool me!" she cackled gleefully. "I know everything that 

goes on around this place and a lot that doesn't." She reached over 

and tapped his knee. "But you'll pay attention to the Prognosticator, 

boy. Don't you try to weasel out of what it says by looking for double 
meanings. Time you Overlords learned that when the Prognosticator says 
something, it means it." 


"Yes, Mother," he said. 


"I'd hate to have to give orders to have my own boy disposed of. The 
last three disposals weren't so bad, but sometimes those things can 
turn out real messy." 


"Yes, Mother." 


She drank gustily from her teacup. "Maybe blood is thicker than 
water ... but not much." 


"Yes, Mother." 

"And why shouldn't you listen to my Prognostications?" she demanded 
irritably, slamming her teacup down on the table so hard that the 
typewriter skipped. "Just because they're dolled up a little doesn't 
mean they're not true. Don't I have a crystal ball? Don't I have a 

Gypsy tarot pack? Don't I have tea leaves--best tea money can buy, too?" 
"Yes, Mother." 

"So?" She looked at him expectantly. "What are you going to do?" 


Gervase took a deep breath and drew himself up. "I'm going to have the 
ventilating system attended to right away." 


"That's my boy," she said fondly, draining another cup of tea and 


peering at the leaves. "I can see everything's going to work out 
fine--just fine." 


"ARE WE DOWNHEARTED? NO!" 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Love Stories, by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


I 


There are certain people who will never understand this story, 
people who live their lives by rule of thumb. Little lives they are, 
too, measured by the letter and not the spirit. Quite simple too. 
Right is right and wrong is wrong. 


That shadowy No Man's Land between the trenches of virtue and sin, 
where most of us fight our battles and are wounded, and even die, 
does not exist for them. 


The boy in this story belonged to that class. Even if he reads it he 
may not recognise it. But he will not read it or have it read to 
him. He will even be somewhat fretful if it comes his way. 


"If that's one of those problem things," he will say, "I don't want 
to hear it. I don't see why nobody writes adventure any more." 


Right is right and wrong is wrong. Seven words for a creed, and all 
of life to live! 


This is not a war story. But it deals, as must anything that 
represents life in this year of our Lord of Peace, with war. With 
war in its human relations. Not with guns and trenches, but with 
men and women, with a boy and a girl. 


For only in the mass is war vast. To the man in the trench it 
reduces itself to the man on his right, the man on his left, the man 
across, beyond the barbed wire, and a woman. 


The boy was a Canadian. He was twenty-two and not very tall. His 
name in this story is Cecil Hamilton. He had won two medals for 
life-saving, each in a leather case. He had saved people from 
drowning. When he went abroad to fight he took the medals along. Not 
to show. But he felt that the time might come when he would not be 
sure of himself. A good many men on the way to war have felt that 
way. The body has a way of turning craven, in spite of high 
resolves. It would be rather comforting, he felt, to have those 
medals somewhere about him at that time. He never looked at them 
without a proud little intake of breath and a certain swelling of 

the heart. 


On the steamer he found that a medal for running had slipped into 
one of the cases. He rather chuckled over that. He had a sense of 
humour, in spite of his seven-word creed. And a bit of superstition, 
for that night, at dusk, he went out on to the darkened deck and 
flung it overboard. 


The steamer had picked him up at Halifax--a cold dawn, with a few 


pinched faces looking over the rail. Forgive him if he swaggered up 
the gangway. He was twenty-two, he was a lieutenant, and he was a 
fighting man. 


The girl in the story saw him then. She was up and about, in a short 
sport suit, with a white tam-o'-shanter on her head and a white 
woolen scarf tucked round her neck. Under her belted coat she wore a 
middy blouse, and when she saw Lieutenant Cecil Hamilton, with 

his eager eyes--not unlike her own, his eyes were young and 
inquiring--she reached into a pocket of the blouse and dabbed her 

lips with a small stick of cold cream. 


Cold air has a way of drying lips. 


He caught her at it, and she smiled. It was all over for him then, 
poor lad! 


Afterward, when he was in the trenches, he wondered about that. He 
called it "Kismet" to himself. It was really a compound, that first 

day or two, of homesickness and a little furtive stirring of anxiety 
and the thrill of new adventure that was in his blood. 


On the second afternoon out they had tea together, she in her 
steamer chair and he calmly settled next to her, in a chair 
belonging to an irritated English lawyer. Afterward he went down to 
his cabin, hung round with his new equipment, and put away the 
photograph of a very nice Toronto girl, which had been propped up 
back of his hairbrushes. 


They got rather well acquainted that first day. 


"You know," he said, with his cup in one hand and a rather stale 
cake in the other, "it's awfully bully of you to be so nice to me." 


She let that go. She was looking, as a matter of fact, after a tall 
man with heavily fringed eyes and English clothes, who had just gone 
by. 


“You know," he confided--he frequently prefaced his speeches with 
that--"I was horribly lonely when I came up the gangway. Then I saw 
you, and you were smiling. It did me a lot of good." 


"I suppose I really should not have smiled." She came back to him 
with rather an effort. "But you caught me, you know. It wasn't 
rouge. It was cold cream. I'll show you." 


She unbuttoned her jacket, against his protest, and held out the 
little stick. He took it and looked at it. 


“You don't need even this," he said rather severely. He disapproved 
of cosmetics. "You have a lovely mouth." 


"It's rather large. Don't you think so?" 
"It's exactly right." 


He was young, and as yet more interested in himself than in anything 
in the world. So he sat there and told her who he was, and what he 
hoped to do and, rather to his own astonishment, about the medals. 


"How very brave you are!" she said. 


That made him anxious. He hoped she did not think he was swanking. 
It was only that he did not make friends easily, and when he did 

meet somebody he liked he was apt to forget and talk too much about 
himself. He was so afraid that he gulped down his tepid tea in a 
hurry and muttered something about letters to write, and got himself 
away. The girl stared after him with a pucker between her eyebrows. 
And the tall man came and took the place he vacated. 


Things were worrying the girl--whose name, by the way, was Edith. On 
programs it was spelled "Edythe," but that was not her fault. Yes, 

on programs--Edythe O'Hara. The business manager had suggested 
deHara, but she had refused. Not that it mattered much. She had been 
in the chorus. She had a little bit of a voice, rather sweet, and 

she was divinely young and graceful. 


In the chorus she would have remained, too, but for one of those 
queer shifts that alter lives. A girl who did a song and an 

eccentric dance had wrenched her knee, and Edith had gone on in her 
place. Something of her tomboy youth remained in her, and for a few 
minutes, as she frolicked over the stage, she was a youngster, 

dancing to her shadow. 


She had not brought down the house, but a man with heavily fringed 
eyes, who watched her from the wings, made a note of her name. He 
was in America for music-hall material for England, and he was 
shrewd after the manner of his kind. Here was a girl who frolicked 
on the stage. The English, accustomed to either sensuous or sedate 
dancing, would fall hard for her, he decided. Either that, or she 
would go "bla." She was a hit or nothing. 


And that, in so many words, he told her that afternoon. 


"Feeling all right?" he asked her. 


"Better than this morning. The wind's gone down, hasn't it?" 


He did not answer her. He sat on the side of the chair and looked 
her over. 


“You want to keep well," he warned her. "The whole key to your doing 
anything is vitality. That's the word--Life." 


She smiled. It seemed so easy. Life? She was full-fed with the joy 
of it. Even as she sat, her active feet in their high-heeled shoes 
were aching to be astir. 


"Working in the gymnasium?" he demanded. 

“Two hours a day, morning and evening. Feel." 

She held out her arm to him, and he felt its small, rounded muscle, 
with a smile. But his heavily fringed eyes were on her face, and he 
kept his hold until she shook it off. 

“Who's the soldier boy?" he asked suddenly. 

"Lieutenant Hamilton. He's rather nice. Don't you think so?" 

"He'll do to play with on the trip. You'll soon lose him in London." 
The winter darkness closed down round them. Stewards were busy 
closing ports and windows with fitted cardboards. Through the night 
the ship would travel over the dangerous lanes of the sea with only 
her small port and starboard lights. A sense of exhilaration 
possessed Edith. This hurling forward over black water, this sense 
of danger, visualised by precautions, this going to something new 
and strange, set every nerve to jumping. She threw back her rug, and 
getting up went to the rail. Lethway, the manager, followed her. 
"Nervous, aren't you?" 


"Not frightened, anyhow." 


It was then that he told her how he had sized the situation up. She 
was a hit or nothing. 


"If you go all right," he said, "you can have the town. London's for 
you or against you, especially if you're an American. If you go 
flat----" 


"Then what?" 


She had not thought of that. What would she do then? Her salary was 
not to begin until the performances started. Her fare and expenses 
across were paid, but how about getting back? Even at the best her 
salary was small. That had been one of her attractions to Lethway. 


"I'll have to go home, of course," she said. "If they don't like me, 
and decide in a hurry, I--I may have to borrow money from you to get 
back." 


"Don't worry about that." He put a hand over hers as it lay on the 
rail, and when she made no effort to release it he bent down and 
kissed her warm fingers. "Don't you worry about that," he repeated. 


She did worry, however. Down in her cabin, not so tidy as the 
boy's--littered with her curiously anomalous belongings, a great 
bunch of violets in the wash bowl, a cheap toilet set, elaborate 
high-heeled shoes, and a plain muslin nightgown hanging to the 
door--down there she opened her trunk and got out her contract. 
There was nothing in it about getting back home. 


For a few minutes she was panicky. Her hands shook as she put the 
document away. She knew life with all the lack of illusion of two 
years in the chorus. Even Lethway--not that she minded his casual 
caress on the deck. She had seen a lot of that. It meant nothing. 
Stage directors either bawled you out or petted you. That was part 
of the business. 


But to-night, all day indeed, there had been something in Lethway's 
face that worried her. And there were other things. 


The women on the boat replied coldly to her friendly advances. She 
had spoken to a nice girl, her own age or thereabouts, and the 

girl's mother or aunt or chaperon, whoever it was, had taken her 
away. It had puzzled her at the time. Now she knew. The crowd that 
had seen her off, from the Pretty Coquette Company--that had queered 
her, she decided. That and Lethway. 


None of the girls had thought it odd that she should cross the ocean 
with Lethway. They had been envious, as a matter of fact. They had 
brought her gifts, the queer little sachets and fruit and boxes of 
candy that littered the room. In that half hour before sailing they 
had chattered about her, chorus unmistakably, from their smart, 
cheap little hats to their short skirts and fancy shoes. Her 

roommate, Mabel, had been the only one she had hated to leave. And 
Mabel had queered her, too, with her short-bobbed yellow hair. 


She did a reckless thing that night, out of pure defiance. It was a 
winter voyage in wartime. The night before the women had gone down, 


sedately dressed, to dinner. The girl she had tried to speak to had 
worn a sweater. So Edith dressed for dinner. 


She whitened her neck and arms with liquid powder, and slicked up 
her brown hair daringly smooth and flat. Then she put on her one 
evening dress, a black net, and pinned on her violets. She rouged 
her lips a bit too. 


The boy, meeting her on the companionway, gasped. 


That night he asked permission to move over to her table, and after 
that the three of them ate together, Lethway watching and saying 
little, the other two chattering. They were very gay. They gambled 
to the extent of a quarter each, on the number of fronds, or 
whatever they are, in the top of a pineapple that Cecil ordered in, 
and she won. It was delightful to gamble, she declared, and put the 
fifty cents into a smoking-room pool. 


The boy was clearly infatuated. She looked like a debutante, and, 
knowing it, acted the part. It was not acting really. Life had only 
touched her so far, and had left no mark. When Lethway lounged away 
to an evening's bridge Cecil fetched his military cape and they went 
on deck. 


"I'm afraid it's rather lonely for you," he said. "It's always like 
this the first day or two. Then the women warm up and get friendly." 


"I don't want to know them. They are a stupid-looking lot. Did you 
ever see such clothes?" 


“You are the only person who looks like a lady to-night," he 
observed. "You look lovely. I hope you don't mind my saying it?" 


She was a downright young person, after all. And there was something 
about the boy that compelled candour. So, although she gathered 
after a time that he did not approve of chorus girls, was even 

rather skeptical about them and believed that the stage should be an 
uplifting influence, she told him about herself that night. 


It was a blow. He rallied gallantly, but she could see him 
straggling to gain this new point of view. 


"Anyhow," he said at last, "you're not like the others." Then 

hastily: "I don't mean to offend you when I say that, you know. Only 
one can tell, to look at you, that you are different." He thought 

that sounded rather boyish, and remembered that he was going to the 
war, and was, or would soon be, a fighting man. "I've known a lot of 
girls," he added rather loftily. "All sorts of girls." 


It was the next night that Lethway kissed her. He had left her alone 
most of the day, and by sheer gravitation of loneliness she and the 

boy drifted together. All day long they ranged the ship, watched a 
boxing match in the steerage, fed bread to the hovering gulls from 

the stern. They told each other many things. There had been a man in 
the company who had wanted to marry her, but she intended to have a 
career. Anyhow, she would not marry unless she loved a person very 
much. 


He eyed her wistfully when she said that. 
At dusk he told her about the girl in Toronto. 


"It wasn't an engagement, you understand. But we've been awfully 
good friends. She came to see me Off. It was rather awful. She 
cried. She had some sort of silly idea that I'll get hurt." 


It was her turn to look wistful. Oh, they were getting on! When he 
went to ask the steward to bring tea to the corner they had found, 
she looked after him. She had been so busy with her own worries that 
she had not thought much of the significance of his neatly belted 
khaki. Suddenly it hurt her. He was going to war. 


She knew little about the war, except from the pictures in 
illustrated magazines. Once or twice she had tried to talk about it 
with Mabel, but Mabel had only said, "It's fierce!" and changed the 
subject. 


The uniforms scattered over the ship and the precautions taken at 
night, however, were bringing this thing called war very close to 

her. It was just beyond that horizon toward which they were heading. 
And even then it was brought nearer to her. 


Under cover of the dusk the girl she had tried to approach came up 
and stood beside her. Edith was very distant with her. 


"The nights make me nervous," the girl said. "In the daylight it is 
not so bad. But these darkened windows bring it all home to me--the 
war, you know." 

"I guess it's pretty bad." 


"It's bad enough. My brother has been wounded. I am going to him." 


Even above the sound of the water Edith caught the thrill in her 
voice. It was a new tone to her, the exaltation of sacrifice. 


"I'm sorry," she said. And some subconscious memory of Mabel made 
her say: "It's fierce!" 


The girl looked at her. 


"That young officer you're with, he's going, of course. He seems 
very young. My brother was older. Thirty." 


"He's twenty-two." 
“He has such nice eyes," said the girl. "I wish----" 
But he was coming back, and she slipped away. 


During tea Cecil caught her eyes on him more than once. He had taken 
off his stiff-crowned cap, and the wind blew his dark hair round. 


"I wish you were not going to the war," she said unexpectedly. It 
had come home to her, all at once, the potentialities of that trim 
uniform. It made her a little sick. 


"It's nice of you to say that." 


There was a new mood on her, of confession, almost of consecration. 
He asked her if he might smoke. No one in her brief life had ever 
before asked her permission to smoke. 


"I'll have to smoke all I can," he said. "The fellows say cigarettes 
are scarce in the trenches. I'm taking a lot over." 


He knew a girl who smoked cigarettes, he said. She was a nice girl 
too. He couldn't understand it. The way he felt about it, maybe 

a cigarette for a girl wasn't a crime. But it led to other 
things--drinking, you know, and all that. 


"The fellows don't respect a girl that smokes," he said. "That's the 
plain truth. I've talked to her a lot about it." 


"It wasn't your friend in Toronto, was it?" 

"Good heavens, no!" He repudiated the idea with horror. 

It was the girl who had to readjust her ideas of life that day. She 

had been born and raised in that neutral ground between the lines of 
right and wrong, and now suddenly her position was attacked and she 


must choose sides. She chose. 


"I've smoked a cigarette now and then. If you think it is wrong I'll 


not do it any more." 


He was almost overcome, both at the confession and at her 
renunciation. To tell the truth, among the older Canadian officers 
he had felt rather a boy. Her promise reinstated him in his own 
esteem. He was a man, and a girl was offering to give something up 
if he wished it. It helped a lot. 


That evening he laid out his entire equipment in his small cabin, 
and invited her to see it. He put his mother's picture behind his 
brushes, where the other one had been, and when all was ready he 
rang for a stewardess. 


"Iam going to show a young lady some of my stuff," he explained. 
“And as she is alone I wish you'd stay round, will you? I want her 
to feel perfectly comfortable." 


The stewardess agreed, and as she was an elderly woman, with a son 
at the front, a boy like Cecil, she went back to her close little 
room over the engines and cried a little, very quietly. 


It was unfortunate that he did not explain the presence of the 
stewardess to the girl. For when it was all over, and she had stood 
rather awed before his mother's picture, and rather to his surprise 
had smoothed her hair with one of his brushes, she turned to him 
outside the door. 


"That stewardess has a lot of nerve," she said. "The idea of 
standing in the doorway, rubbering!" 


"I asked her," he explained. "I thought you'd prefer having some one 
there." 


She stared at him. 


II 


Lethway had won the ship's pool that day. In the evening he played 
bridge, and won again. He had been drinking a little. Not much, but 
enough to make him reckless. 


For the last rubber or two the thought of Edith had obsessed him, 
her hand on the rail as he had kissed it, her cool eyes that were at 
once so wise and so ignorant, her lithe body in the short skirt and 
middy blouse. He found her more alluring, so attired, than she had 
been in the scant costume of what to him was always "the show." 


He pondered on that during all of a dummy hand, sitting low in his 
chair with his feet thrust far under the table. The show business 

was going to the bad. Why? Because nobody connected with it knew 
anything about human nature. He formulated a plan, compounded of 
liquor and real business acumen, of dressing a chorus, of suggesting 
the feminine form instead of showing it, of veiling it in chiffons 

of soft colours and sending a draft of air from electric fans in the 
wings to set the chiffons in motion. 


"Like the Aurora," he said to himself. "Only not so beefy. Ought to 
be a hit. Pretty? It will be the real thing!" 


The thought of Edith in such a costume, playing like a dryad over 

the stage, stayed with him when the dummy hand had been played and 
he had been recalled to the game by a thump on the shoulder. Edith 

in soft, pastel-coloured chiffons, dancing in bare feet to light 

string music. A forest setting, of course. Pan. A goat or two. All 

that sort of thing. 


On his way down to his cabin he passed her door. He went on, 
hesitated, came back and knocked. 


Now Edith had not been able to sleep. Her thrifty soul, trained 
against waste, had urged her not to fling her cigarettes overboard, 
but to smoke them. 


"And then never again," she said solemnly. 


The result was that she could not get to sleep. Blanketed to the 
chin she lay in her bunk, reading. The book had been Mabel's 
farewell offering, a thing of perverted ideals, or none, of cheap 
sentiment, of erotic thought overlaid with words. The immediate 
result of it, when she yawned at last and turned out the light over 
her bed, was a new light on the boy. 


"Little prig!" she said to herself, and stretched her round arms 
luxuriously above her head. 


Then Lethway rapped. She sat up and listened. Then, grumbling, she 
got out and opened the door an inch or two. The lights were low 
outside and her own cabin dark. But she knew him. 


"Are we chased?" she demanded. In the back of her mind, fear of 
pursuit by a German submarine was dogging her across the Atlantic. 


"Sure we are!" he said. "What are you so stingy about the door for?" 


She recognised his condition out of a not inconsiderable experience 


and did her best to force the door shut, but he put his foot over 
the sill and smiled. 


"Please go away, Mr. Lethway." 
"I'll go if you'll kiss me good night." 


She calculated the situation, and surrendered. There was nothing 
else to do. But when she upturned her face he slipped past her and 
into the room. Just inside the door, swinging open and shut with 
every roll of the ship, he took her in his arms and kissed her, not 
once but many times. 


She did not lose her head. She had an arm free and she rang the 
bell. Then she jerked herself loose. 


"I have rung for the stewardess," she said furiously. "If you are 
here when she comes I'll ask for help." 


"You young devil!" was all he said, and went, slamming the door 

behind him. His rage grew as he reached his own cabin. Damn the 

girl, anyhow! He had not meant anything. Here he was, spending money 
he might never get back to give her a chance, and she called the 
stewardess because he kissed her! 


As for the girl, she went back to bed. For a few moments sheer rage 
kept her awake. Then youth and fatigue triumphed and she fell 
asleep. Her last thought was of the boy, after all. "He wouldn't do 

a thing like that," she reflected. "He's a gentleman. He's the real 
thing. He's----" 


Her eyes closed. 


Lethway apologised the next day, apologised with an excess of manner 
that somehow made the apology as much of an insult as the act. But 
she matched him at that game--took her cue from him, even went him 
one better as to manner. When he left her he had begun to feel that 
she was no unworthy antagonist. The game would be interesting. And 
she had the advantage, if she only knew it. Back of his desire to 

get back at her, back of his mocking smile and half-closed eyes, he 
was just a trifle mad about her since the night before. 


That is the way things stood when they reached the Mersey. Cecil was 
in love with the girl. Very earnestly in love. He did not sleep at 

night for thinking about her. He remembered certain semi-harmless 
escapades of his college days, and called himself unworthy and 
various other things. He scourged himself by leaving her alone in 

her steamer chair and walking by at stated intervals. Once, ina 


white sweater over a running shirt, he went to the gymnasium and 
found her there. She had on a "gym" suit of baggy bloomers and the 
usual blouse. He backed away from the door hastily. 


At first he was jealous of Lethway. Then that passed. She confided 
to him that she did not like the manager. After that he was sorry 

for him. He was sorry for any one she did not like. He bothered 
Lethway by walking the deck with him and looking at him with what 
Lethway refused to think was compassion. 


But because, contrary to the boy's belief, none of us is quite good 
or quite evil, he was kind to the boy. The khaki stood for something 
which no Englishman could ignore. 


"Poor little devil!" he said on the last day in the smoking room, 
"he's going to a bad time, all right. I was in Africa for eight 

years. Boer war and the rest of it. Got run through the thigh ina 
native uprising, and they won't have me now. But Africa was cheery 
to this war." 


He asked the boy into the smoking room, which he had hitherto 
avoided. He had some queer idea that he did not care to take his 
uniform in there. Absurd, of course. It made him rather lonely in 
the hours Edith spent in her cabin, preparing variations of costume 
for the evening out of her small trunk. But he was all man, and he 
liked the society of men; so he went at last, with Lethway, and 
ordered vichy! 


He had not allowed himself to think much beyond the end of the 
voyage. As the ship advanced, war seemed to slip beyond the edge of 
his horizon. Even at night, as he lay and tossed, his thoughts were 
either of the next day, when he would see Edith again, or of that 
indefinite future when he would return, covered with honors, and go 
to her, wherever she was. 


He never doubted the honors now. He had something to fight for. The 
medals in their cases looked paltry to him, compared with what was 
coming. In his sleep he dreamed of the V.C., dreams he was too 
modest to put into thoughts in waking hours. 


Then they reached the Mersey. On the last evening of the voyage he 
and Edith stood on the upper deck. It was a zone of danger. From 
each side of the narrowing river flashlights skimmed the surface of 
the water, playing round but never on the darkened ship. Red and 
green lights blinked signals. Their progress was a devious one 
through the mine-strewn channel. There was a heavy sea even there, 
and the small lights on the mast on the pilot boat, as it came to a 
stop, described great arcs that seemed, first to starboard, then to 


port, to touch the very tips of the waves. 


"I'm not crazy about this," the girl said, as the wind tugged at her 
skirts. "It frightens me. Brings the war pretty close, doesn't it?" 


Emotion swelled his heart and made him husky--love and patriotism, 
pride and hope, and a hot burst of courage. 


“What if we strike a mine?" she asked. 
"I wouldn't care so much. It would give me a chance to save you." 


Overhead they were signalling the shore with a white light. Along 
with the new emotions that were choking him came an unaccustomed 
impulse of boastfulness. 


"I can read that," he said when she ignored his offer to save her. 
"Of course it's code, but I can spell it out." 


He made a move to step forward and watch the signaler, but she put 
her hand on his arm. 


"Don't go. I'm nervous, Cecil," she said. 


She had called him by his first name. It shook him profoundly, that 
and the touch of her hand on his arm. 


"Oh, I love you, love you!" he said hoarsely. But he did not try to 
take her in his arms, or attempt to caress the hand that still clung 
to him. He stood very erect, looking at the shadowy outline of her. 
Then, her long scarf blowing toward him, he took the end of it and 
kissed that very gravely. 


"I would die for you," he said. 


Then Lethway joined them. 


Ill 


London was not kind to him. He had felt, like many Canadians, that 
in going to England he was going home. But England was cold. 


Not the people on the streets. They liked the Canadians and they 
cheered them when their own regiments went by unhailed. It appealed 
to their rampant patriotism that these men had come from across the 
sea to join hands with them against common foe. But in the clubs, 
where his letters admitted the boy, there was a different 


atmosphere. Young British officers were either cool or, much worse, 
patronising. They were inclined to suspect that his quiet confidence 
was swanking. One day at luncheon he drank a glass of wine, not 
because he wanted it but because he did not like to refuse. The 
result was unfortunate. It loosened his tongue a bit, and he 
mentioned the medals. 


Not noisily, of course. In an offhand manner, to his next neighbor. 
It went round the table, and a sort of icy silence, after that, 
greeted his small sallies. He never knew what the trouble was, but 
his heart was heavy in him. 


And it rained. 


It was always raining. He had very little money beyond his pay, and 

the constant hiring of taxicabs worried him. Now and then he saw 

some one he knew, down from Salisbury for a holiday, but they had 

been over long enough to know their way about. They had engagements, 
things to buy. He fairly ate his heart out in sheer loneliness. 


There were two hours in the day that redeemed the others. One was 
the hour late in the afternoon when, rehearsal over, he took Edith 
O'Hara to tea. The other was just before he went to bed, when he 
wrote her the small note that reached her every morning with her 
breakfast. 


In the seven days before he joined his regiment at Salisbury he 
wrote her seven notes. They were candid, boyish scrawls, not love 
letters at all. This was one of them: 


_Dear Edith _: I have put in a rotten evening and am just 
going to bed. I am rather worried because you looked so 
tired to-day. Please don't work too hard. 


I am only writing to say how I look forward each night to 

seeing you the next day. I am sending with this a small 

bunch of lilies of the valley. They remind me of you. 
CECIL. 


The girl saved those letters. She was not in love with him, but he 
gave her something no one else had ever offered: a chivalrous 
respect that pleased as well as puzzled her. 


Once in a tea shop he voiced his creed, as it pertained to her, over 
a plate of muffins. 


“When we are both back home, Edith," he said, "I am going to ask you 
something." 


"Why not now?" 


“Because it wouldn't be quite fair to you. I--I may be killed, or 
something. That's one thing. Then, it's because of your people." 


That rather stunned her. She had no people. She was going to tell 
him that, but she decided not to. She felt quite sure that he 
considered "people" essential, and though she felt that, for any 
long period of time, these queer ideas and scruples of his would be 
difficult to live up to, she intended to do it for that one week. 


"Oh, all right," she said, meekly enough. 


She felt very tender toward him after that, and her new gentleness 
made it all hard for him. She caught him looking at her wistfully at 
times, and it seemed to her that he was not looking well. His eyes 
were hollow, his face thin. She put her hand over his as it lay on 
the table. 


"Look here," she said, "you look half sick, or worried, or 
something. Stop telling me to take care of myself, and look after 
yourself a little better." 


"I'm all right," he replied. Then soon after: "Everything's strange. 
That's the trouble," he confessed. "It's only in little things that 
don't matter, but a fellow feels such a duffer." 


On the last night he took her to dinner--a small French restaurant 
in a back street in Soho. He had heard about it somewhere. Edith 
classed it as soon as she entered. It was too retiring, too demure. 
Its very location was clandestine. 


But he never knew. He was divided that night between joy at getting 
to his regiment and grief at leaving her. Rather self-engrossed, she 
thought. 


They had a table by an open grate fire, with a screen "to shut off 
the draft," the waiter said. It gave the modest meal a delightfully 
homey air, their isolation and the bright coal fire. For the first 
time they learned the joys of mussels boiled in milk, of French 
_soufflé_ and other things. 


At the end of the evening he took her back to her cheap hotel in a 
taxicab. She expected him to kiss her. Her experience of taxicabs 
had been like that. But he did not. He said very little on the way 
home, but sat well back and eyed her wistful eyes. She chattered to 
cover his silence--of rehearsals, of--with reservations--of Lethway, 


of the anticipated London opening. She felt very sad herself. He had 
been a tie to America, and he had been much more than that. Though 
she did not realise it, he had had a profound effect on her. In 

trying to seem what he thought her she was becoming what he thought 
her. Her old reckless attitude toward life was gone, or was going. 


The day before she had refused an invitation to a night club, and 
called herself a fool for doing it. But she had refused. 


Not that he had performed miracles with her. She was still frankly a 
dweller on the neutral ground. But to that instinct that had kept 

her up to that time what she would have called "straight" had been 
added a new refinement. She was no longer the reckless and romping 
girl whose abandon had caught Lethway's eye. 


She had gained a soul, perhaps, and lost a livelihood. 


When they reached the hotel he got out and went in with her. The 
hall porter was watching and she held out her hand. But he shook his 
head. 


"If I touched your hand," he said, "I would have to take you in my 
arms. Good-bye, dear." 


"Good-bye," she said. There were tears in her eyes. It was through a 
mist that she saw him, as the elevator went up, standing at salute, 
his eyes following her until she disappeared from sight. 


IV 


Things were going wrong with Lethway. The management was ragging 
him, for one thing. 


"Give the girl time," he said almost viciously, at the end of a 
particularly bad rehearsal. "She's had a long voyage and she's 

tired. Besides," he added, "these acts never do go at rehearsal. 

Give me a good house at the opening and she'll show you what she can 
do." 


But in his soul he was worried. There was a change in Edith O'Hara. 
Even her voice had altered. It was not only her manner to him. That 
was marked enough, but he only shrugged his shoulders over it. Time 
enough for that when the production was on. 


He had engaged a hoyden, and she was by way of becoming a lady. 
During the first week or so he had hoped that it was only the 
strangeness of her surroundings. He had been shrewd enough to lay 


some of it, however, to Cecil's influence. 


“When your soldier boy gets out of the way," he sneered one day in 
the wings, "perhaps you'll get down to earth and put some life in 
your work." 


But to his dismay she grew steadily worse. Her dancing was delicate, 
accurate, even graceful, but the thing the British public likes to 
think typically American, a sort of breezy swagger, was gone. To 

bill her in her present state as the Madcap American would be sheer 
folly. 


Ten days before the opening he cabled for another girl to take her 
place. 


He did not tell her. Better to let her work on, he decided. A German 
submarine might sink the ship on which the other girl was coming, 
and then where would they be? 


Up to the last, however, he had hopes of Edith. Not that he cared to 
save her. But he hated to acknowledge a failure. He disliked to 
disavow his own judgment. 

He made a final effort with her, took her one day to luncheon at 
Simpson's, and in one of the pewlike compartments, over mutton and 
caper sauce, he tried to "talk a little life into her." 

“What the devil has come over you?" he demanded savagely. "You were 
larky enough over in New York. There are any number of girls in 
London who can do what you are doing now, and do it better." 

"I'm doing just what I did in New York." 

"The hell you are! I could do what you're doing with a jointed doll 
and some wires. Now see here, Edith," he said, "either you put some 
go into the thing, or you go. That's flat." 

Her eyes filled. 

"I--maybe I'm worried," she said. "Ever since I found out that I've 
signed up, with no arrangement about sending me back, it's been on 
my mind." 

"Don't you worry about that." 

"But if they put some one on in my place?" 


"You needn't worry about that either. I'll look after you. You know 


that. If I hadn't been crazy about you I'd have let you go a week 
ago. You know that too." 


She knew the tone, knew instantly where she stood. Knew, too, that 
she would not play the first night in London. She went rather white, 
but she faced him coolly. 


"Don't look like that," he said. "I'm only telling you that if you 
need a friend I'll be there." 


It was two days before the opening, however, when the blow fell. She 
had not been sleeping, partly from anxiety about herself, partly 

about the boy. Every paper she picked up was full of the horrors of 
war. There were columns filled with the names of those who had 
fallen. Somehow even his uniform had never closely connected the boy 
with death in her mind. He seemed so young. 


She had had a feeling that his very youth would keep him from 
danger. War to her was a faintly conceived struggle between men, and 
he was a boy. 


But here were boys who had died, boys at nineteen. And the lists of 
missing startled her. One morning she read in the personal column a 
query, asking if any one could give the details of the death ofa 
young subaltern. She cried over that. In all her care-free life 

never before had she wept over the griefs of others. 


Cecil had sent her his photograph taken in his uniform. Because he 
had had it taken to give her he had gazed directly into the eye of 
the camera. When she looked at it it returned her glance. She took 
to looking at it a great deal. 


Two days before the opening she turned from a dispirited rehearsal 
to see Mabel standing in the wings. Then she knew. The end had come. 


Mabel was jaunty, but rather uneasy. 


"You poor dear!" she said, when Edith went to her. "What on earth's 
happened? The cable only said--honest, dearie, I feel like a dog!" 


"They don't like me. That's all," she replied wearily, and picked 
up her hat and jacket from a chair. But Mabel was curious. 
Uncomfortable, too, as she had said. She slipped an arm round 
Edith's waist. 


"Say the word and I'll throw them down," she cried. "It looks like 
dirty work to me. And you're thin. Honest, dearie, I mean it." 


Her loyalty soothed the girl's sore spirit. 


"IT don't know what's come over me," she said. "I've tried hard 
enough. But I'm always tired. I--I think it's being so close to the 
war." 


Mabel stared at her. There was a war. She knew that. The theatrical 
news was being crowded to a back page to make space for disagreeable 
diagrams and strange, throaty names. 


"I know. It's fierce, isn't it?" she said. 


Edith took her home, and they talked far into the night. She had 
slipped Cecil's picture into the wardrobe before she turned on the 
light. Then she explained the situation. 


"It's pep they want, is it?" said Mabel at last. "Well, believe me, 
honey, I'll give it to them. And as long as I've got a cent it's 
yours." 


They slept together in Edith's narrow bed, two slim young figures 
delicately flushed with sleep. As pathetic, had they known it, as 
those other sleepers in their untidy billets across the channel. 
Almost as hopeless too. Dwellers in the neutral ground. 


V 


Now wear, after all, is to each fighting man an affair of small 

numbers, an affair of the men to his right and his left, of the 

A.M.S.C. in the rear and of a handful of men across. On his days of 
rest the horizon is somewhat expanded. It becomes then a thing of 
crowded and muddy village streets, of food and drink and tobacco and 
a place to sleep. 


Always, of course, it is a thing of noises. 


This is not a narrative of war. It matters very little, for 

instance, how Cecil's regiment left Salisbury and went to Soissons, 
in France. What really matters is that at last the Canadian-made 
motor lorries moved up their equipment, and that, after digging 
practice trenches in the yellow clay of old battlefields, they were 
moved up to the front. 


Once there, there seemed to be a great deal of time. It was the lull 
before Neuve Chapelle. Cecil's spirit grew heavy with waiting. Once, 
back on rest at his billet, he took a long walk over the half-frozen 

side roads and came without warning on a main artery. Three traction 


engines were taking to the front the first of the great British 
guns, so long awaited. He took the news back to his mess. The 
general verdict was that there would be something doing now. 


Cecil wrote a letter to Edith that day. He had written before, of 
course, but this was different. He wrote first to his mother, just 

in case anything happened, a long, boyish letter with a misspelled 
word here and there. He said he was very happy and very comfortable, 
and that if he did get his he wanted her to know that it was all 
perfectly cheerful and not anything like the war correspondents said 
it was. He'd had a bully time all his life, thanks to her. He hadn't 

let her know often enough how he felt about her, and she knew he was 
a dub at writing. There were a great many things worse than "going 
out" in a good fight. "It isn't at all as if you could see the 

blooming thing coming," he wrote. "You never know it's after you 

until you've got it, and then you don't." 


The letter was not to be sent unless he was killed. So he put ina 
few anecdotes to let her know exactly how happy and contented he 
was. Then he dropped the whole thing in the ten inches of mud and 
water he was standing in, and had to copy it all over. 


To Edith he wrote a different sort of letter. He told her that he 
loved her. "It's almost more adoration than love," he wrote, while 
two men next to him were roaring over a filthy story. "I mean by 
that, that I feel every hour of every day how far above me you are. 
It's like one of these fusées_ the Germans are always throwing up 
over us at night. It's perfectly dark, and then something bright and 
clear and like a star, only nearer, is overhead. Everything looks 
different while it floats there. And so, my dear, my dear, 

everything has been different to me since I knew you." 


Rather boyish, all of it, but terribly earnest. He said he had 
wanted to ask her to marry him, but that the way he felt about it, a 
fellow had no right to ask a girl such a thing when he was going to 
a war. If he came back he would ask her. And he would love her all 
his life. 


The next day, at dawn, he went out with eighty men to an outpost 
that had been an abandoned farm. It was rather a forlorn hope. They 
had one machine gun. At nine o'clock the enemy opened fire on them 
and followed it by an attack. The major in charge went down early. 
At two Cecil was standing in the loft of the farmhouse, firing with 

a revolver on men who beneath him, outside, were placing dynamite 
under a corner of the building. 


To add to the general hopelessness, their own artillery, believing 
them all dead, opened fire on the building. They moved their wounded 


to the cellar and kept on fighting. 


At eight o'clock that night Cecil's right arm was hanging helpless, 
and the building was burning merrily. There were five of them left. 
They fixed bayonets and charged the open door. 


* * * * * 


When the boy opened his eyes he was lying in six inches of manure in 
a box car. One of his men was standing over him, keeping him from 
being trampled on. There was no air and no water. The ammonia fumes 
from the manure were stifling. 


The car lurched and jolted along. Cecil opened his eyes now and 
then, and at first he begged for water. When he found there was none 
he lay still. The men hammered on the door and called for air. They 
made frantic, useless rushes at the closed and barred door. Except 
Cecil, all were standing. They were herded like cattle, and there 

was no room to lie or sit. 


He lay there, drugged by weakness. He felt quite sure that he was 
dying, and death was not so bad. He voiced this feebly to the man 
who stood over him. 


"It's not so bad," he said. 
"The hell it's not!" said the man. 


For the time Edith was effaced from his mind. He remembered the 
wounded men left in the cellar with the building burning over them. 
That, and days at home, long before the war. 


Once he said "Mother." The soldier who was now standing astride of 
him, the better to keep off the crowding men, thought he was asking 
for water again. 


Thirty hours of that, and then air and a little water. Not enough 
water. Not all the water in all the cool streams of the earth would 
have slaked the thirst of his wound. 


The boy was impassive. He was living in the past. One day he recited 
at great length the story of his medals. No one listened. 


And all the time his right arm lay or hung, as he was prone or 
erect, a strange right arm that did not belong to him. It did not 
even swell. When he touched it the fingers were cold and bluish. It 
felt like a dead hand. 


Then, at the end of it all, was a bed, and a woman's voice, and 
quiet. 


The woman was large and elderly, and her eyes were very kind. She 
stirred something in the boy that had been dead of pain. 


"Edith!" he said. 


VI 


Mabel had made a hit. Unconscious imitator that she was, she stole 
Edith's former recklessness, and added to it something of her own 
dash and verve. Lethway, standing in the wings, knew she was not and 
never would be Edith. She was not fine enough. Edith at her best 

had frolicked. Mabel romped, was almost wanton. He cut out the 
string music at the final rehearsal. It did not fit. 


On the opening night the brass notes of the orchestra blared and 
shrieked. Mabel's bare feet flew, her loose hair, cut to her ears 

and held only by a band over her forehead, kept time in ecstatic 
little jerks. When at last she pulled off the fillet and bowed to 

the applause, her thick short hair fell over her face as she jerked 

her head forward. They liked that. It savoured of the abandoned. She 
shook it back, and danced the encore without the fillet. With her 
scant chiffons whirling about her knees, her loose hair, her girlish 
body, she was the embodiment of young love, of its passion, its 

fire. 


Edith had been spring, palpitant with gladness. 
Lethway, looking with tired eyes from the wings, knew that he had 
made a commercial success. But back of his sordid methods there was 


something of the soul of an artist. And this rebelled. 


But he made a note to try flame-coloured chiffon for Mabel. Edith 
was to have danced in the pale greens of a water nymph. 


On the night of her triumph Mabel returned late to Edith's room, 
where she was still quartered. She was moving the next day toa 
small apartment. With the generosity of her class she had urged 
Edith to join her, and Edith had perforce consented. 

“How did it go?" Edith asked from the bed. 

"Pretty well," said Mabel. "Nothing unusual." 


She turned up the light, and from her radiant reflection in the 


mirror Edith got the truth. She lay back with a dull, sickening 
weight round her heart. Not that Mabel had won, but that she herself 
had failed. 


"You're awfully late." 


"I went to supper. Wish you'd been along, dearie. Terribly swell 

club of some sort." Then her good resolution forgotten: "I made them 
sit up and take notice, all right. Two invitations for supper 
to-morrow night and more on the way. And when I saw I'd got the 
house going to-night, and remembered what I was being paid for it, 
it made me sick." 


"It's better than nothing." 


“Why don't you ask Lethway to take you on in the chorus? It would do 
until you get something else." 


"T have asked him. He won't do it." 


Mabel was still standing in front of the mirror. She threw her head 
forward so her short hair covered her face, and watched the effect 
carefully. Then she came over and sat on the bed. 


"He's a dirty dog," she said. 


The two girls looked at each other. They knew every move in the game 
of life, and Lethway's methods were familiar ones. 


“What are you going to do about it?" Mabel demanded at last. 
"Believe me, old dear, he's got a bad eye. Now listen here," she 
said with impulsive generosity. "I've got a scheme. I'll draw enough 
ahead to send you back. I'll do it to-morrow, while the drawing's 
good." 


"And queer yourself at the start?" said Edith scornfully. "Talk 
sense, Mabel, I'm up against it, but don't you worry. I'll get 
something." 


But she did not get anything. She was reduced in the next week to 
entire dependence on the other girl. And, even with such miracles of 
management as they had both learned, it was increasingly difficult 
to get along. 


There was a new element too. Edith was incredulous at first, but at 
last she faced it. There was a change in Mabel. She was not less 
hospitable nor less generous. It was a matter of a point of view. 
Success was going to her head. Her indignation at certain phases of 


life was changing to tolerance. She found Edith's rampant virtue a 
trifle wearing. She took to staying out very late, and coming in 
ready to meet Edith's protest with defiant gaiety. She bought 
clothes too. 


"You'll have to pay for them sometime," Edith reminded her. 


"I should worry. I've got to look like something if I'm going to go 
out at all." 


Edith, who had never thought things out before, had long hours to 
think now. And the one thing that seemed clear and undeniable was 
that she must not drive Mabel into debt. Debt was the curse of most 
of the girls she knew. As long as they were on their own they could 
manage. It was the burden of unpaid bills, lightly contracted, that 
drove so many of them wrong. 


That night, while Mabel was asleep, she got up and cautiously 
lighted the gas. Then she took the boy's photograph out of its 
hiding place and propped it on top of her trunk. For a long time she 
sat there, her chin in her hands, and looked at it. 


It was the next day that she saw his name among the missing. 


She did not cry, not at first. The time came when it seemed to her 
she did nothing else. But at first she only stared. She was too 
young and too strong to faint, but things went gray for her. 


And gray they remained--through long spring days and eternal 
nights--days when Mabel slept all morning, rehearsed or played in 
the afternoons, was away all evening and far into the night. She did 
not eat or sleep. She spent money that was meant for food on papers 
and journals and searched for news. She made a frantic but 
ineffectual effort to get into the War Office. 


She had received his letter two days after she had seen his name 
among the missing. She had hardly dared to open it, but having read 
it, for days she went round with a strange air of consecration that 
left Mabel uneasy. 


"I wish you wouldn't look like that!" she said one morning. "You get 
on my nerves." 


But as time went on the feeling that he was dead overcame everything 
else. She despaired, rather than grieved. And following despair came 
recklessness. He was dead. Nothing else mattered. Lethway, meeting 
her one day in Oxford Circus, almost passed her before he knew her. 
He stopped her then. 


“Haven't been sick, have you?" 

"Me? No." 

"There's something wrong." 

She did not deny it and he fell into step beside her. 
"Doing anything?" he asked. 


She shook her head. With all the power that was in her she was 
hating his tall figure, his heavy-lashed eyes, even the familiar 
ulster he wore. 


"I wish you were a sensible young person," he said. But something in 
the glance she gave him forbade his going on. It was not an ugly 
glance. Rather it was cold, appraising--even, if he had known it, 
despairing. 


Lethway had been busy. She had been in the back of his mind rather 
often, but other things had crowded her out. This new glimpse of her 
fired him again, however. And she had a new quality that thrilled 
even through the callus of his soul. The very thing that had 
foredoomed her to failure in the theatre appealed to him strongly--a 
refinement, a something he did not analyse. 


When she was about to leave him he detained her with a hand on her 
arm. 


“You know you can always count on me, don't you?" he said. 


"IT know I can't," she flashed back at him with a return of her old 
spirit. 


"I'm crazy about you." 


"Old stuff!" she said coolly, and walked off. But there was a tug of 
fear at her heart. She told Mabel, but it was typical of the change 
that Mabel only shrugged her shoulders. 


It was Lethway's shrewdness that led to his next move. He had tried 
bullying, and failed. He had tried fear, with the same lack of 
effect. Now he tried kindness. 


She distrusted him at first, but her starved heart was crying out 
for the very thing he offered her. As the weeks went on, with no 
news of Cecil, she accepted his death stoically at last. Something 


of her had died. But in a curious way the boy had put his mark on 
her. And as she grew more like the thing he had thought her to be 
the gulf between Mabel and herself widened. They had, at last, only 
in common their room, their struggle, the contacts of their daily 
life. 


And Lethway was now always in the background. He took her for quiet 
meals and brought her home early. He promised her that sometime he 
would see that she got back home. 


"But not just yet," he added as her colour rose. "I'm selfish, 
Edith. Give me a little time to be happy." 


That was a new angle. It had been a part of the boy's quiet creed to 
make others happy. 


"Why don't you give me something to do, since you're so crazy to 
have me hanging about?" 


"Can't do it. I'm not the management. And they're sore at you. They 
think you threw them down." He liked to air his American slang. 


Edith cupped her chin in her hand and looked at him. There was no 
mystery about the situation, no shyness in the eyes with which she 
appraised him. She was beginning to like him too. 

That night when she got back to Mabel's apartment her mood was 
reckless. She went to the window and stood looking at the crooked 
and chimney-potted skyline that was London. 

"Oh, what's the use?" she said savagely, and gave up the fight. 
When Mabel came home she told her. 


"I'm going to get out," she said without preamble. 


She caught the relief in Mabel's face, followed by a purely 
conventional protest. 


"Although," she hedged cautiously, "I don't know, dearie. People 
look at things sensibly these days. You've got to live, haven't you? 
They're mighty quick to jail a girl who tries to jump in the river 
when she's desperate." 


"I'll probably end there. And I don't much care." 


Mabel gave her a good talking to about that. Her early training had 
been in a church which regarded self-destruction as a cardinal sin. 


Then business acumen asserted itself: 
"He'll probably put you on somewhere. He's crazy about you, Ede." 


But Edith was not listening. She was standing in front of her opened 
trunk tearing into small pieces something that had been lying in the 
tray. 


VII 


Now the boy had tried very hard to die, and failed. The thing that 

had happened to him was an unbelievable thing. When he began to use 
his tired faculties again, when the ward became not a shadow land 

but a room, and the nurse not a presence but a woman, he tried 

feebly to move his right arm. 


But it was gone. 


At first he refused to believe it. He could feel it lying there 
beside him. It ached and throbbed. The fingers were cramped. But 
when he looked it was not there. 


There was not one shock of discovery, but many. For each time he 
roused from sleep he had forgotten, and must learn the thing again. 


The elderly German woman stayed close. She was wise, and war had 
taught her many things. So when he opened his eyes she was always 
there. She talked to him very often of his mother, and he listened 
with his eyes on her face--eyes like those of a sick child. 


In that manner they got by the first few days. 


"It won't make any difference to her," he said once. "She'd take me 
back if I was only a fragment." Then bitterly: "That's all I am--a 
fragment! A part of a man!" 


After a time she knew that there was a some one else, some one he 
was definitely relinquishing. She dared not speak to him about it. 
His young dignity was militant. But one night, as she dozed beside 
him in the chair, he reached the limit of his repression and told 
her. 


"An actress!" she cried, sitting bolt upright. " Du lieber --an 
actress!" 


“Not an actress," he corrected her gravely. "A--a dancer. But good. 
She's a very good girl. Even when I was--was whole"--raging 


bitterness there--"I was not good enough for her." 
“No actress is good. And dancers!" 


“You don't know what you are talking about," he said roughly, and 
turned his back to her. It was almost insulting to have her assist 

him to his attitude of contempt, and to prop him in it with pillows 
behind his back. Lying there he tried hard to remember that this 
woman belonged to his hereditary foes. He was succeeding in hating 
her when he felt her heavy hand on his head. 


"Poor boy! Poor little one!" she said. And her voice was husky. 


When at last he was moved from the hospital to the prison camp she 
pinned the sleeve of his ragged uniform across his chest and kissed 
him, to his great discomfiture. Then she went to the curtained 
corner that was her quarters and wept long and silently. 


The prison camp was overcrowded. Early morning and late evening 
prisoners were lined up to be counted. There was a medley of 
languages--French, English, Arabic, Russian. The barracks were built 
round a muddy inclosure in which the men took what exercise they 
could. 


One night a boy with a beautiful tenor voice sang Auld Lang Syne 
under the boy's window. He stood with his hand on the cuff of his 
empty sleeves and listened. And suddenly a great shame filled him, 
that with so many gone forever, with men dying every minute of 
every hour, back at the lines, he had been so obsessed with himself. 
He was still bitter, but the bitterness was that he could not go 

back again and fight. 


When he had been in the camp a month he helped two British officers 
to escape. One of them had snubbed him in London months before. He 
apologised before he left. 


"You're a man, Hamilton," he said. "All you Canadians are men. I've 
some things to tell when I get home." 


The boy could not go with them. There would be canals to swim 

across, and there was his empty sleeve and weakness. He would never 
swim again, he thought. That night, as he looked at the empty beds 

of the men who had gone, he remembered his medals and smiled grimly. 


He was learning to use his left hand. He wrote letters home with it 
for soldiers who could not write. He went into the prison hospital 
and wrote letters for those who would never go home. But he did not 
write to the girl. 


* * * * * 


He went back at last, when the hopelessly wounded were exchanged. To 
be branded "hopelessly wounded" was to him a stain, a stigma. It put 
him among the clutterers of the earth. It stranded him on the shore 

of life. Hopelessly wounded! 


For, except what would never be whole, he was well again. True, 
confinement and poor food had kept him weak and white. His legs had 
a way of going shaky at nightfall. But once he knocked down an 
insolent Russian with his left hand, and began to feel his own man 
again. That the Russian was weak from starvation did not matter. The 
point to the boy was that he had made the attempt. 


Providence has a curious way of letting two lives run along, each 
apparently independent of the other. Parallel lines they seem, 
hopeless of meeting. Converging lines really, destined, through long 
ages, by every deed that has been done to meet at a certain point 
and there fuse. 


Edith had left Mabel, but not to go to Lethway. When nothing else 
remained that way was open. She no longer felt any horror--only a 
great distaste. But two weeks found her at her limit. She, who had 
rarely had more than just enough, now had nothing. 


And no glory of sacrifice upheld her. She no longer believed that by 
removing the burden of her support she could save Mabel. It was 
clear that Mabel would not be saved. To go back and live on her, 
under the circumstances, was but a degree removed from the other 
thing that confronted her. 


There is just a chance that, had she not known the boy, she would 
have killed herself. But again the curious change he had worked in 
her manifested itself. He thought suicide a wicked thing. 


"I take it like this," he had said in his eager way: "life's a thing 
that's given us for some purpose. Maybe the purpose gets 
clouded--I'm afraid I'm an awful duffer at saying what I mean. But 
we've got to work it out, do you see? Or--or the whole scheme is 
upset." 


It had seemed very clear then. 


Then, on a day when the rare sun made even the rusty silk hats of 
clerks on tops of omnibuses to gleam, when the traffic glittered on 
the streets and the windows of silversmiths' shops shone painful to 
the eye, she met Lethway again. 


The sun had made her reckless. Since the boy was gone life was 
wretchedness, but she clung to it. She had given up all hope of 
Cecil's return, and what she became mattered to no one else. 


Perhaps, more than anything else, she craved companionship. In 
all her crowded young life she had never before been alone. 
Companionship and kindness. She would have followed to heel, like 
a dog, for a kind word. 


Then she met Lethway. They walked through the park. When he left her 
her once clear, careless glance had a suggestion of furtiveness in 
it. 


That afternoon she packed her trunk and sent it to an address he 
had given her. In her packing she came across the stick of cold 
cream, still in the pocket of the middy blouse. She flung it, as 
hard as she could, across the room. 


She paid her bill with money Lethway had given her. She had exactly 
a sixpence of her own. She found herself in Trafalgar Square late in 
the afternoon. The great enlisting posters there caught her eye, 
filled her with bitterness. 


"Your king and your country need you," she read. She had needed the 
boy, too, but this vast and impersonal thing, his mother country, 

had taken him from her--taken him and lost him. She wanted to stand 
by the poster and cry to the passing women to hold their men back. 
As she now knew she hated Lethway, she hated England. 


She wandered on. Near Charing Cross she spent the sixpence for a 
bunch of lilies of the valley, because he had said once that she was 
like them. Then she was for throwing them in the street, remembering 
the thing she would soon be. 


"For the wounded soldiers," said the flower girl. When she 
comprehended that, she made her way into the station. There was a 
great crowd, but something in her face made the crowd draw back and 
let her through. They nudged each other as she passed. 


“Looking for some one, poor child!" said a girl and, following her, 
thrust the flowers she too carried into Edith's hand. She put them 
with the others, rather dazed. 


* * * * > 


To Cecil the journey had been a series of tragedies. Not his own. 
There were two hundred of them, officers and men, on the boat across 


the Channel. Blind, maimed, paralysed, in motley garments, they were 
hilariously happy. Every throb of the turbine engines was a thrust 
toward home. They sang, they cheered. 


Now and then some one would shout: "Are we downhearted?" And 
crutches and canes would come down on the deck to the unanimous 
shout: "No!" 


Folkestone had been trying, with its parade of cheerfulness, with 
kindly women on the platform serving tea and buns. In the railway 
coach to London, where the officers sat, a talking machine played 
steadily, and there were masses of flowers, violets and lilies of 

the valley. At Charing Cross was a great mass of people, and as they 
slowly disembarked he saw that many were crying. He was rather 
surprised. He had known London as a cold and unemotional place. It 
had treated him as an alien, had snubbed and ignored him. 


He had been prepared to ask nothing of London, and it lay at his 
feet in tears. 


Then he saw Edith. 


Perhaps, when in the fullness of years the boy goes over to the 

life he so firmly believes awaits him, the one thing he will carry 

with him through the open door will be the look in her eyes when she 
saw him. Too precious a thing to lose, surely, even then. Such 

things make heaven. 


"What did I tell you?" cried the girl who had given Edith her 
flowers. "She has found him. See, he has lost his arm. Look 
out--catch him!" 


But he did not faint. He went even whiter, and looking at Edith he 
touched his empty sleeve. 


"As if that would make any difference to her!" said the girl, who 
was in black. "Look at her face! She's got him." 


Neither Edith nor the boy could speak. He was afraid of unmanly 
tears. His dignity was very dear to him. And the tragedy of his 
empty sleeve had her by the throat. So they went out together and 
the crowd opened to let them by. 


* * * * * 


At nine o'clock that night Lethway stormed through the stage 
entrance of the theatre and knocked viciously at the door of Mabel's 
dressing room. Receiving no attention, he opened the door and went 


in. 


The room was full of flowers, and Mabel, ready to go on, was having 
her pink toes rouged for her barefoot dance. 


"You've got a nerve!" she said coolly. 
"Where's Edith?" 


"I don't know and I don't care. She ran away, when I was stinting 
myself to keep her. I'm done. Now you go out and close that door, 
and when you want to enter a lady's dressing room, knock." 


He looked at her with blazing hatred. 


"Right-o!" was all he said. And he turned and left her to her 
flowers. 


At exactly the same time Edith was entering the elevator of a small, 
very respectable hotel in Kensington. The boy, smiling, watched her 
in. 


He did not kiss her, greatly to the disappointment of the hall 
porter. As the elevator rose the boy stood at salute, the fingers of 
his left hand to the brim of his shabby cap. In his eyes, as they 
followed her, was all that there is of love--love and a new 
understanding. 


She had told him, and now he knew. His creed was still the same. 

Right was right and wrong was wrong. But he had learned of that 
shadowy No Man's Land between the lines, where many there were who 
fought their battles and were wounded, and even died. 


As he turned and went out two men on crutches were passing along the 
quiet street. They recognised him in the light of the doorway, and 
stopped in front of him. Their voices rang out in cheerful unison: 


"Are we downhearted? No!" 


Their crutches struck the pavement with a resounding thump. 


THE OLD AGE OF QUEEN MAEVE. 
Project Gutenberg's In The Seven Woods, by William Butler (W.B.) Yeats 


Maeve the great queen was pacing to and fro, 
Between the walls covered with beaten bronze, 
In her high house at Cruachan; the long hearth, 
Flickering with ash and hazel, but half showed 
Where the tired horse-boys lay upon the rushes, 
Or on the benches underneath the walls, 
In comfortable sleep; all living slept 
But that great queen, who more than half the night 
Had paced from door to fire and fire to door. 
Though now in her old age, in her young age 
She had been beautiful in that old way 
That's all but gone; for the proud heart is gone 
And the fool heart of the counting-house fears all 
But soft beauty and indolent desire. 
She could have called over the rim of the world 
Whatever woman's lover had hit her fancy, 
And yet had been great bodied and great limbed, 
Fashioned to be the mother of strong children; 
And she'd had lucky eyes and a high heart, 
And wisdom that caught fire like the dried flax, 
At need, and made her beautiful and fierce, 
Sudden and laughing. 

O unquiet heart, 
Why do you praise another, praising her, 
As if there were no tale but your own tale 
Worth knitting to a measure of sweet sound? 
Have I not bid you tell of that great queen 
Who has been buried some two thousand years? 


When night was at its deepest, a wild goose 

Cried from the porter's lodge, and with long clamour 
Shook the ale horns and shields upon their hooks; 
But the horse-boys slept on, as though some power 
Had filled the house with Druid heaviness; 

And wondering who of the many changing Sidhe 
Had come as in the old times to counsel her, 
Maeve walked, yet with slow footfall being old, 

To that small chamber by the outer gate. 

The porter slept although he sat upright 

With still and stony limbs and open eyes. 

Maeve waited, and when that ear-piercing noise 
Broke from his parted lips and broke again, 

She laid a hand on either of his shoulders, 

And shook him wide awake, and bid him say 

Who of the wandering many-changing ones 

Had troubled his sleep. But all he had to say 

Was that, the air being heavy and the dogs 

More still than they had been for a good month, 
He had fallen asleep, and, though he had dreamed nothing, 
He could remember when he had had fine dreams. 
It was before the time of the great war 

Over the White-Horned Bull, and the Brown Bull. 


She turned away; he turned again to sleep 

That no god troubled now, and, wondering 

What matters were afoot among the Sidhe, 

Maeve walked through that great hall, and with a sigh 
Lifted the curtain of her sleeping room, 
Remembering that she too had seemed divine 

To many thousand eyes, and to her own 

One that the generations had long waited 

That work too difficult for mortal hands 

Might be accomplished. Bunching the curtain up 
She saw her husband Ailell sleeping there, 

And thought of days when he'd had a straight body, 
And of that famous Fergus, Nessa's husband, 

Who had been the lover of her middle life. 


Suddenly Ailell spoke out of his sleep, 

And not with his own voice or a man's voice, 

But with the burning, live, unshaken voice 

Of those that it may be can never age. 

He said, 'High Queen of Cruachan and Mag Ai 

A king of the Great Plain would speak with you.’ 

And with glad voice Maeve answered him, 'What King 
Of the far wandering shadows has come to me? 

As in the old days when they would come and go 


About my threshold to counsel and to help.’ 
The parted lips replied, 'I seek your help, 
For I am Aengus and I am crossed in love.’ 


‘How may a mortal whose life gutters out 

Help them that wander with hand clasping hand 
By rivers where nor rain nor hail has dimmed 
Their haughty images, that cannot fade 
Although their beauty's like a hollow dream.' 


‘I come from the undimmed rivers to bid you call 
The children of the Maines out of sleep, 
And set them digging into Anbual's hill. 
We shadows, while they uproot his earthy house, 
Will overthrow his shadows and carry off 
Caer, his blue eyed daughter that I love. 
I helped your fathers when they built these walls 
And I would have your help in my great need, 
Queen of high Cruachan..' 

'I obey your will 
With speedy feet and a most thankful heart: 
For you have been, O Aengus of the birds, 
Our giver of good counsel and good luck. ' 
And with a groan, as if the mortal breath 
Could but awaken sadly upon lips 
That happier breath had moved, her husband turned 
Face downward, tossing in a troubled sleep; 
But Maeve, and not with a slow feeble foot, 
Came to the threshold of the painted house, 
Where her grandchildren slept, and cried aloud, 
Until the pillared dark began to stir 
With shouting and the clang of unhooked arms. 


She told them of the many-changing ones; 

And all that night, and all through the next day 
To middle night, they dug into the hill. 

At middle night great cats with silver claws, 
Bodies of shadow and blind eyes like pearls, 
Came up out of the hole, and red-eared hounds 
With long white bodies came out of the air 
Suddenly, and ran at them and harried them. 


The Maines' children dropped their spades, and stood 
With quaking joints and terror strucken faces, 

Till Maeve called out, 'These are but common men. 
The Maines' children have not dropped their spades 
Because Earth crazy for its broken power 

Casts up a show and the winds answer it 


With holy shadows.' Her high heart was glad, 
And when the uproar ran along the grass 
She followed with light footfall in the midst, 
Till it died out where an old thorn tree stood. 


Friend of these many years, you too had stood 
With equal courage in that whirling rout; 
For you, although you've not her wandering heart, 
Have all that greatness, and not hers alone. 
For there is no high story about queens 
In any ancient book but tells of you, 
And when I've heard how they grew old and died 
Or fell into unhappiness I've said; 
‘She will grow old and die and she has wept!’ 
And when I'd write it out anew, the words, 
Half crazy with the thought, She too has wept! 
Outrun the measure. 

I'd tell of that great queen 
Who stood amid a silence by the thorn 
Until two lovers came out of the air 
With bodies made out of soft fire. The one 
About whose face birds wagged their fiery wings 
Said, 'Aengus and his sweetheart give their thanks 
To Maeve and to Maeve's household, owing all 
In owing them the bride-bed that gives peace. ' 
Then Maeve, 'O Aengus, Master of all lovers, 
A thousand years ago you held high talk 
With the first kings of many pillared Cruachan. 
O when will you grow weary.’ 

They had vanished, 

But out of the dark air over her head there came 
A murmur of soft words and meeting lips. 
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